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FARM PROGRAM—RICE AND OTHER COMMODITIES 


MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PropucTIon, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES IN THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 3824, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Ellender 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Ellender (chairman of the committee), and Sen- 
ator Young. 

Also present : Senator Symington. 

Senator Ettenper. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I wish to make a part of the record, as though read, a letter dated 
the 20th of February 1958, from Senator Watkins and attaching 
thereto his remarks made on February 6, 1958, entitled “The Adminis- 
tration Farm Program.” 


(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 20, 1958. 
Hon. O.Lin D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR JOHNSTON: I appreciate the thoughtfulness your office exhibited 
in sending me a copy of the schedule of hearings on price supports and allot- 
ments. 

Although I had intended to appear before your subcommittee relative to enact- 
ment of my bill, S. 3249, I find that I shall not be able to do so. In lieu thereof, 
however, I am enclosing a copy of the talk I gave on the Senate floor a short time 
ago when I introduced that bill. I ask that it be made a part of the hearing 
record, 

I thank you in advance for this consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR ARTHUR V. WATKINS (REPUBLICAN, UTAH), ON THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION F'ARM PROGRAM, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Fresruary 6, 1958 (P. 
1560) 


Mr. President, I intend to take a few minutes today for the purpose of explain- 
ing why I am supporting the administration’s new agricultural policy pro- 
posals. In so doing, I do not intend to argue details with anyone. For that 
reason, I prefer to continued uninterrupted until I have completed my remarks. 

Since coming to the Senate in 1947, I have listened to many agricultural policy 
debates involving some of the best-informed men in the Senate. The following 
observations I am about to make are based upon facts and impressions I have 
gleaned from those debates, experience gained as a farmer in my own right, and 
the study of the laws of economics. 


815 
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Personally, I believe passage of the Agricultural Act of 1954, with its provision 
for a support range of 75 to 90 percent on the so-called basic commodities, has 
been good for the long-run best interests of agriculture, as well as the country in 
general. There is no doubt but what lowered supports initiated under this 
authority on some of these commodities has resulted in some economic hardship 
for some people. However, I am certain of one thing and that is: If we had not 
begun at that time to shift our price-support programs to a direction that is more 
consistent with the laws of economics, the day would not have been far off when 
the economic consequences involved would have been much more severe for these 
people, and a great number of other farmers as well. 

Our experience with price-support legislation since pre-World War II con- 
vinced me that it is now time to take another legislative step toward conformity 
with sound economic principles. This is why I favor the proposal to provide for 
price supports within a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity on the so-called basic 
commodities, although I never could see what was so basic to agriculture’s wel- 
fare about peanuts, since they provide less than 1 percent of farm income. If we 
are ever to bring about adjustments on the production side which will bring sup- 
plies of several of these crops—wheat, cotton, and corn especially—into balance 
with demand, then inducements in the form of price supports higher than those 
necessary to prevent violent seasonal declines in prices received by farmers, must 
be discontinued. 

Consider these facts. The parity ratio stood at only 77 percent in 1989. How- 
ever, with the expansion of the war in most places in Europe by 1940 and our 
entry into the war in 1941, the demand for agricultural commodities rose at a 
great rate, so that by 1942, the parity ratio stood at 105. During the war years— 
1941-45—there was an insatiable worldwide demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties among our allies. As a result, the Commodity Credit Corporation was able 
to dispose of the surpluses which it had acquired during the 1930’s at a profit. 
For example, in 1942, it realized net earnings of $69 million, followed by $49 
million in 1943, and $5 million in 1944, on its nonrecourse loan, purchase, and 
payment programs. During this period the parity ratio rose from 105 to 113. 
So as to assist farmers to adjust production downward once the war demand 
subsided, Congress in 1942 guaranteed 90 percent price support for a 2-year 
period after the end of the war. It is obvious, however, since the parity ratio 
was well above 100 during the entire war period, that the 90-percent program 
was not responsible for the tremendous increase in production and the high prices 
which farmers received during World War II. 

In 1946, the year I was elected to the United States Senate, farmers received 
113 percent of parity, and the net income of persons on farms from agricultural 
sources amounted to $16.7 billion, a new record up to that time. That same year 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, through disposal of commodities it had 
acquired under price-support operations, made a net profit of over $30 million on 
its loan and purchase operations. 

Once again, however, it was not a rigid 90-percent program which maintained 
farm prices above parity and incomes at new record levels, but rather the tre- 
mendous demand our European Allies, and former enemies as well, had for food 
after the war. It took 2 or 8 years for their agricultural economy to even begin 
to get back into production again. During this period we, by and large, supplied 
them with food. However, as their agricultural output increased, and with a 
90-percent rigid price-support program in operation to encourage production in 
excess of demand, the Commodity Credit Corporation began to accumulate and 
to sustain losses on its price-support operations. The period 1947 through 1949 
saw the parity ratio decline from 115 to 100 as farmers continued production in 
response to 90-percent price supports. The Government was again in the food 
marketing business. 

My first opportunity to help return our support program to one of flexibility 
as to the support range, came with the Republican 80th Congress. I voted at 
that time for the Agricultural Act of 1948 which would have enacted a flexible 
price-support program, beginning in 1950. Before this legislation could become 
effective, however, the 8ist Congress in enacting the Agricultural Act of 1949 
nullified this legislation and again provided for 90-percent supports on the basic 
commodities. Shortly thereafter, we were plunged into the Korean war, and 
again American agriculture responded productionwise, as it always does to 
increasing prices to meet a greater wartime demand for food. 

In 1951, as a result of another wartime demand, the parity ratio increased to 
107 percent and a net income of persons on farms from agricultural sources at 
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$18 billion was the second greatest ever recorded. Prices received by farmers 
once again rose in response to an abnormal wartime demand for food and fiber 
products. They were not the result of the rigid 90-percent price-support program 
then in effect. 

In spite of the election of a Republican administration in 1952, flexible price 
supports were not enacted until 1954, and the 90-percent price-support program 
remained in effect for most crops through 1954. With the end of the Korean 
war in 1952, the parity ratio tumbled from 100 that year to 89 by the end of 1954. 
Because I believe that 90-percent supports in part were responsible for this 
decline, I voted that year for the Agricultural Act of 1954, with its system of 
flexible supports on the basic commodities. 

During the past 4 years, the present administration has used every tool at its 
command to dispose of the growing price-depressing surpluses, which in part 
must be attributed initially to a 90-percent support program, and in part also to 
the fact that the present law does not give the Secretary of Agriculture sufficient 
leeway so that he may use price supports to encourage needed production adjust- 
ments. It must be noted in all fairness, however, that near ideal weather con- 
ditions, for the most part, over the past few years have enabled farmers to 
obtain higher yields than otherwise would have been the case under both the 
90-percent support and flexible support programs. 

Since 1953, surplus commodities—mainly wheat, cotton, and corn—with a cost 
value of $11.6 billion have been moved out of CCC inventory. COC realized 
losses alone, in connection with all its programs for stabilizing farm prices and 
incomes increased from $122.8 millions in 1953 to $1.7 billion in fiscal 1957. All 
told, during this period CCC realized losses amounted to $4.6 billion. In spite 
of this tremendous disposal program, however, it is expected that by June 30, 
1958, CCC’s investment in loans and commodities owned will total $6.8 billion. 

Is this not evidence enough that price supports set at too high a level prevent 
badly needed production adjustments in agriculture? On the other hand, is there 
any evidence to support the thesis that lower supports can improve prices received 
by farmers? I submit that such evidence does exist. In 1957, prices received by 
farmers were up 3 percent over those which prevailed in 1956. 

So that I will not be misunderstood, let me say that although I consider this 
to be marked progress, it has not come fast enough to be very effective. 

Although farm prices were up 3 percent last year, why was there a slight 
decline in farm income in 1957? Simply because costs paid by farmers rose 
faster than the prices they received. Although many people seem prone to blame 
the Secretary of Agriculture for this, I am sure a little reflection will make it 
clear that such cannot possibly be construed to be the case. 

Simply stated, farm income fell as a result of a combination of policies pursued 
by individuals in the nonfarm sectors of the economy. For one thing, the rate 
or nonagricultural productivity did not keep up with the rate of increase in 
wage rates. Also, in part, many price increases represented efforts by some 
businessmen to reclaim their investment outlays over too short a period of time. 
The inflation which resulted from these and other actions, robbed farmers of 
an increase in income during 1957—not the actions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Even if 1958 is an election year, Mr. President, we must begin, as I stated at the 
outset, to shift our price-support programs to a direction that is more consistent 
with the economic law of supply and demand. Now, what does the law say? 
Namely this: That consumers will take larger amounts of a commodity only at 
lower price schedules, and that producers will supply more of a commodity 
only at higher price schedules. High rigid price supports, therefore as CCC 
surpluses indicate, have seemed to price commodities out of the market, with the 
result that they end up in Government warehouses. It is costly to farmers to 
produce them, it is costly to the taxpayers to acquire and dispose of them through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I intend to support the new price-support 
proposals of the administration, and I send to the desk for proper referral a bill 
which embodies these recommendations. 


Senator ELLenper. We have this morning as our first witness Rep- 
resentative Jensen, of Iowa. 
Congressman, the floor is yours. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
IOWA 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to talk just for 
a few minutes about bill H. R. 4923, which I introduced in the House 
both in the 1956 and 1957 sessions of Congress. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Karl Mundt has introduced 
a companion bill in the Senate. 

The bill provides that all motor fuel shall be mixed with a 5-percent 
alcohol made from surplus grains. 

As I am sure you know, and the other members of the committee 
know, before the advent of the iron horse, our horses and mules used 
to eat the production of 43 million acres of our land. 

Naturally, when that great amount of grain was not consumed by 
horses and mules, it soon began piling up until we have a price-depress- 
ing great surplus of most all the different kinds of feed grains most of 
which is now in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Had we utilized our surplus grains by using them as motor fuel, 

rocessing such grains into grain alcohol and mixing with our motor 
uel, Iam sure we never would have had a farm problem. 

In 1935, I think it was, when a number of Senators and Congress- 
men introduced grain alcohol bills similar to the one Senator Mundt 
and I have introduced—but we are told those bills were fought tooth 
and tong by the oil interests, hence never became law. 

If a mixture of 5 percent grain alcohol was used in all our motor 
fuel, it would consume over 700 million bushels of grain annually. 

Senator Youne. Over a period of years that would take care of our 
surplus situation ? 

Mr. Jensen. Sure. I am sure you remember that during the 1956 
session of Congress a law was enacted which provided that the Presi- 
dent appoint a commission to look into new industrial uses for farm 
products. 

The President did appoint that Commission of five members, and 
they met here in Washington for several months. 

Senator Karl Mundt and I asked to be heard on our bill. We had 
about 214 hours with that Commission. They seemed very interested. 
But when they brought out their report, the report was unfavorable. 
It said, in a few words, that a 5-percent mix was not feasible; that it 
would not burn up the moisture which would collect in the gasoline, 
and, hence, would not operate properly in motors, which I am sure is 
just a bunch of hogwash. 

It said that if we used 10-percent grain alcohol mix in our motor fuel 
it would use up our surpluses too fast. Now, wouldn’t that be just 
too bad. 

Senator Symineton. What Commission is that ? 

Mr. JensEN. It was the Commission the President appointed to look 
into the new industrial uses for farm commodities. 

Senator Ettenper. That was headed by Mr. Welsh. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; Mr. Welsh, of Omaha, Nebr., who operated a 
grain- alcohol plant there during World War II. 

Senator Symrneton. May I ask a little more about that to be sure 
I understand ? 
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When was the Commission appointed ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Late in the 1956 session of Congress. 

Senator Symineton. They opposed the incorporation of grain al- 
cohol in the fuel ? 

Mr. Juensen. Their report was unfavorable; yes. 

Senator Symineron. They opposed it then ? 

Mr. JensEN. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. How many people were on the Commission ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Five. 

Senator Symineton. Was the report unanimous or was it a majority 
report ? 

Mr. Jensen. I donot know. 

Senator Symineron. That was not published ? 

Mr. Jensen. They issued a very lengthy report on all their findings 
relative to new industrial uses for farm products. 

Senator Youne. Much of this report was very interesting, very fas- 
cinating, and helpful. 

Mr. Jensen. Helpful in some instances. 

Of course, the coal and fuel industry got the jump on new plastics 
development. They started their research many years ago, and so a 
great amount of coal and petroleum is used in many new plastic 
commodities. 

Senator Youne. Could I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Jensen. Certainly. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any idea what blend of alcohol they 
have in the fuels in Europe and some of those countries? 

Mr. Jensen. Some use as much as 25 percent by law, made mostly 
from potatoes, of which they have a plentiful supply. 

Senator Youna. I wonder if it would be possible for a staff member, 
Mr. Chairman, to get that information and put it in the record at this 
point. I have often wondered. 

Mr. Jensen. It can be obtained from the Library of Congress. In 
fact, I have the information but I think it would be best if you would 
get it right from the Congressional Reference Library. 

Senator Eitenper. We can obtain that for the information of the 
committee. 

We will ask the clerk to do it. 

(The information referred is as follows :) 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: To complete the record, I will briefly review the informa- 
tion given to Mr. Mouser in reply to his telephone request of March 14 concerning 
blends of alcohol and gasoline used in Burope. 

In 1950, the use of alcohol in gasoline was compulsory, although not in all 
gasolines, in three European countries, France, Switzerland, and the Irish Re- 
public. The amount of alcohol blended with motor fuel varies from year to year, 
largely depending on the supply of alcohol. However, industry appears to have 
settled on 15 percent as an optimum figure. 

In 1952, a popular premium-priced motor fuel in France consisted of 75 percent 
gasoline—15 percent alcohol and 10 percent benzole. At the same time, in 
Sweden a blend of 75 percent gasoline—25 percent alcohol, and in Finland, a 
blend of 80 percent gasoline—20 percent alcohol, were used. I was told that 
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a blend currently used in Switzerland consists of 12 percent alcohol, although I 
am not sure of the reliability of this figure. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERROD, 
Chief, Science and Technology Division, 
Reference Department, Library of Congress. 

Senator Extenper. We can obtain that, as I said. 

Mr. Jensen. Many nations use an alcohol mix in their motor fuel 
but not for the same we would. It is because they don’t have the 
motor fuel that we have, the plentiful production of motor fuel. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you talking about fuel we have in this 
country or what we import? 

Mr. JENSEN. They do not have a surplus of grain. They use it be- 
cause they need their motor fuel. Did you know that all racing cars 
are souped up with grain alcohol. You see, your grain alcohol makes a 
much smoother running motor. Also, it ‘adds to the mileage of the 
motor fuel when mixed with gasoline. 

A 5-percent mix of grain alcohol in motor fuel will cost the user 
just about the same as the motor fuel would cost were it not mixed 
with alcohol, because of the extra miles you get with the mix. 

Alcohol will cost in the ialaiberond of a dollar a gallon retail. 
Five-percent mix would be one-twentieth of a dollar, or 5 cents. 

So, your gallon of gasoline already mixed at the station would cost 
about 5 cents a gallon more. 

Senator Exrtenper. It would add to the cost of the gasoline? 

Mr. Jensen. Naturally it does, but—— 

Senator Symrneton. It would add to the cost of gasoline but not 5 
cents more, is that right ? 

Mr. Jensen. That difference between 95 and 100 would be a minor 
consideration in ratio. 

Senator Symrneton. The difference between the cost of the gaso- 
line because you would be substituting 5 percent alcohol. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I mean. 

But you would get more miles per gallon with the mix. 

I used it during my first campaign, I was completely sold on this 
grain alcohol utilization before I came to Congress and so, during 
all my campaign in 1938 I used the 10 percent mix in my ‘gasoline 
and it did exactly what I have here claimed. 

I got a gasoline dealer in my town to buy this agrol, which it is 
called, and he sold a lot of it to farmers and to every body. Lots of 
folks used it there, and they would use it again if it were available at 
a reasonable price. 

When I came to Congress, my colleagues said “You are just battin 
your head against a stone wall. Such a bill as yours was introduce 
in 1935 and it got no place; they were never permitted to get out of 
committee.” 

It wasn’t so important at that time but as these surpluses con- 
tinue to pile up, year after year, it becomes necessary now to do some- 
thing about it and you see, you could use a 5 percent mix when your 
surpluses were large, you could use a smaller percentage of mix, as 
your surpluses decreased. If the proper authorities felt it was proper 
to use a 2 percent, 3 percent or none, or the full 5 percent mix. 

Thus we would keep the surplus grains in balance according to the 
ever normal granary formula. We must have a safe surplus on hand 
all the time and we know about what that surplus should be. 
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And when you stabilize the grain prices, you stabilize all farm 
prices for the very simple reason, Mr. Chairman, that feed prices, 
over any 8- to 12-month period determines the price of all livestock 
ready for market, just as the parts that go into this desk determine 
the price of the finished desk. 

So when you stabilize farming from which most of our national 
wealth springs you stabilize the entire economy. 

Senator ELtenper. Have you looked into the legal aspects of this? 
Under our free enterprise system could you force these companies 
that make a certain product to add something to it such as you now 
propose ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Of course we could. We have many such laws on our 
statute books right now. 

Senator Ex,enver. That is because of the injurious effect it may 
have on the body. You can stop them from putting things in but 
the question is, to what extent could you force them to do it? Have 
you had that question up ? 

Mr. Jensen. We have had to do a lot of things in this country of 
ours in order to keep this free economy of ours operating and certainly 
when we find that unless something is done with this farm problem it is 
liable to be the starting of a bad recession or depression because most 
every depression is farm fed and farm led. 

So when you ask the question: Can this be done legally? I say we 
have passed a lot of laws in this land of ours to bolster up and to pro- 
tect our way of life and we would be completely justified in doing 
that which need be done now, to cure our economic problems. I know 
now quite well, or I think I do, that this Congress will not pass our 
grain alcohol bill. 

I don’t hesitate to say that the Members who represent the oil- 
producing States do not favor this bill. They are in control of Con- 
gress and we might just as well face facts. 

Senator Symineton. What is given as the reason for being 
against it? 

Mr. Jensen. Our people produce oil. 

Senator Symrneton. They sell a lot of oil in this country that is 
purchased from outside this country. 

Mr. Jensen. I realizethat. But that is their answer. 

We can stabilize the farm income and by so doing we would pretty 
much stabilize our entire economy if we would pass a law to consume 
our price depressing surplus as provided in the Jensen-Mundt bill. 

Knowing quite well that that bill will not be passed by this Congress, 
I proposed, on January 20, another program. Here is my proposal. 

I made a speech on January 20. Isent a copy of that speech to each 
one of the members of this Committee on Agriculture and to the 
House Committee on Agriculture and to many other Members of 
Congress. I got so many calls for copies of that speech that I found 
it necessary to print 5,000 copies. About half of those have already 
been sent out. 

Yes, I got so many calls for copies of that speech from all over the 
Middle West, and from many other places, that I found it necessary, 
as I say, to have copies printed. 

I titled the speech, “The Budget Can Be Balanced and Farm Income 
Stabilized.” 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to read the 
section which pertains to agriculture. 

The great surplus of feed, food, and fiber which we now have in 
Government storage, and which is depressing farm commodity prices 
and costing billions of dollars annually to purchase and store, can, 
I am sure, be disposed of in a manner not only to help our farmers, 
but to reduce Federal expenditures by the billions, as well as to help 
feed and clothe starving, ragged people around the world; thus makin 
millions of loyal friends for America in foreign lands where we aid 
loyal friends, instead of letting them drift away from us and become 
slaves to the Communists. Hence, our God-given surplus can, instead 
of a burden, be a blessing to us and to the suffering people of the 
world. Hungry people care little about all our great contributions in 
dollars; they cry “food, food.” 

To accomplish this, here is my plan. 

Congress to pass a law freezing all commodities in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as of July 1, 1958, then establish 
a Commodity Surplus Disposal Commission of four experienced men 
in farming and foreign trade to be appointed by the President to 
serve with the Director of the Farm Commodity Disposal Agency 
in the Department of Agriculture. The Director of the Farm Com- 
modity Disposal Agency would be the fifth member and Chairman 
of the Commission. Give the Commission full authority to dispose of, 
by sale or barter, any and all commodities over and above that needed 
to insure a safe amount for the near future needs of the United 
States of America. Permit the disposal of these commodities only 
to foreign countries and to our own school-lunch and welfare pro- 
grams. The law should provide the Commission with authority 
to dispose of these surplus commodities for foreign currencies or for 
United States dollars held by foreign governments, and at a price 
competitive with other nations but without so-called dumping against 
the wishes of friendly nations—but undersell the nonfriendly na- 
tions wherever and whenever it is possible to do so, for obvious 
reasons. 

The freezing and the more rapid disposal of the price-depressing 
farm surplus—so costly to all our taxpayers and in some instances 
doubly costly to our farmers—having thus been resolved would im- 
mediately result in better farm income, which our farmers deserve and 
must have in order to make a fair profit and thus be enabled to pur- 
chase needed farm machinery, trucks, automobiles, fencing, lumber, 
household equipment, and so forth, and which will in turn put mil- 
lions of idle factory workers back on the job. Surely, our entire 
economy needs that stimulant now. Remember, our farmers buy over 
twice as many dollars worth of manufactured goods as the average 
American when his dollar is worth 100 cents in purchasing power. 
His dollar is only worth about 80 cents at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, that is something an awful lot of people forget, 
which is that the farmer buys twice as much manufactured goods on 
an average than the rest of us do when his dollar is worth 100 cents 
at the counter. 

That is why we have an awful lot of unemployment today, es- 
pecially in implement factories. 

Now reading on. 
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Also, Mr. Speaker, I am quite certain that if such a law as I 
have here proposed would be enacted, the farmers of America would 
be glad to have Congress repeal the acreage reserve section of the 
Soil Bank Act. If we would take, say one- -half of that $500 million 
saving and apply it to the conservation reserve payments for the 
1959 crop year, which would have the effect of greater soil conserva- 
tion—we would reduce crops now in surplus and save $250 million 
in doing so. 

Finally, to insure complete effectiveness of my proposal, I fur- 
ther suggest that old historical acreage allotment basis for corn 
be replaced with a bushel quota for each farm or farm unit. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I make that last proposal is because 
I have talked to many farmers about this old historical acreage basis. 
They say we store bushels, not acres. The historical acreage basis is 
quite unfair to many farmers, especially now under the Soil Bank 
Act. It is operating to the detriment of the farmers who have coop- 
erated in the soil-conservation program for many, many years. 

Now, under the Soil Bank Act they aren’t treated any differently 
than the farmer who did not cooperate in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, and who is most responsible for our huge surpluses. 

I am sure that anyone who has talked to farmers, especially the corn 
farmer, will tell you that the old historical acreage basis program is 
not fair and has caused, to a very great degree, this great surplus in 
corn. 

Senator Younes. I find the same sentiment among the wheat grow- 
ers of our own area. They would much prefer the bushel allotment 
to the present acreage allotments. It would be more positive. 

Senator ELLenper. Congressman Jensen, would you do away with 
acreage allotments? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; especially for corn. 

Senator ELienper. Let the farmer plant whatever he wants? 

Mr. JensEN. No, no. Put it on a bushel basis instead of an acre- 
age basis. 

Senator Eitenper. How would you finance the disposal agency, the 
Farm Credit Disposal Agency ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Just like it is financed today. There would be no 
difference. 

Senator ELLtenper. You would get it from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or some other agency of the Government. Wouldn’t 
that be in a measure the same ‘thing you are doing with Public Law 
480% 

Mr. Jensen. Well, of course your Public Law 480 is for foreign 
aid. 

Senator E.tenpver. No; primarily it is not. It is supposed to be 
for surplus removal and trade development. Any foreign aid is 
incidental, even though considerable. 

Mr. Jensen. It operates to a great degree for foreign aid because 
it is from the Public Law 480 funds that many foreign countries now 
are being assisted with technical aid and allotments, to the foreign 
vountries so that they can use it at will, almost 

Mr. E..enver. What would you do with all that foreign currency, 
if you sold that, say, for currencies of Iran and Iraq and the other 
countries of the Middle K»st, Europe, and southeast Asia where you 
sell under title I. What would you do with all that currency ? 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t go into all of that 
in one proposal. It would simply have to be worked out by the Con- 

ess. 

Just how that would be worked out, of course I can understand is not 
is easy as it might appear. 

Senator Extenper. Maybe that is why you haven’t drafted your 
bill yet, because you see the difficulties that ensue. It could be quite a 
problem. 

Mr. Jensen. I am frank to say that it would take some hearings in 
order to develop all of the things that would have to be provided in a 
bill of this nature. 

Senator ExLenper. You say you would put everything on a bush- 
elage basis? Would you sell for domestic consumption at a different 
price than what this disposal agency would sell ? 

Mr. Jensen. Not necessarily. 

Senator Eitenper. Sell all at the same price ? 

Mr. Jensen. Of course that part of my proposal is, in a sense. a 
separate adjunct which would have to be worked out. 

y main purpose in this proposal is to get rid of our great surpluses 
that are depressing farm prices. 

Senator ELtenper. I know you are proposing first that we use the 
grain for gasoline. You have a bill, you say, that has no chance of 
passing because of the opposition by the Senators and Congressmen 
from oil States. 

Now, I am from an oil State. I have never given thought to this 
but if I thought that it would be legal and we could dispose of these 
surpluses al the oil people could be induced to do it, 1 would con- 
sider it. 

Going back to this other proposal you are making, in which you say 
you have a lot of people interested, I am just wondering—you say on 
the bushelage basis and there would be no acreage control, a man could 
plant all he desires. 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, no, I don’t say that at all. When you put the 
allotment to the farmer on a bushel basis, you are simply 

Senator ELtenver. You know he could plant all the 
wanted. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Senator Ettenver. What is the advantage, then, of having a bush- 
elage proposal rather than an acreage, if you control both bushelage 
and acres ? 

Mr. Jensen. The advantage would simply be that he would be in 
compliance with the farm program on a bushel basis rather than on 
an acreage basis. 

Senator Eitenper. Suppose he makes a mistake? Suppose he does 
what a lot of people have done in the past: Well, I think I can grow 
my bushelage on, say, 40 acres, and he changes his mind. He says, 
it may take me 80 acres. What would stop him from planting 80 
instead of 40? 

Mr. Jensen. The thing that would stop him I presume, would be 
that he would not be in compliance and would not be permitted to 
seal his grain. I presume that would be the — 


Senator Ertenper. You are not talking about sealing the grain, are 
you? 





acreage he 
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Mr. Jensen. Well, it is all in one program. 

Senator ExLenper. As I understood you, and I want the record to 
be corrected if I misunderstood you, your proposal would let the 
farmer decide the number of acres needed to produce the bushelage 
that is allotted to him and anything over and above this allotment 
would be taken over by the Commodity Credit Corporation and in 
turn disposed of by this disposal agency you now propose. 

Am I right in that? 

Senator Youne. Could I interrupt at this point ? 

Senator ELLENpeER. Surely. 

Senator Youne. I have been advocating this same kind of program 
for a long while and about a month ago I introduced a bill which 
would place wheat controls on a bushel basis rather than an acreage 
basis. My feeling is that if you allotted a farmer 500 bushels in place 
of, say 20 or 30 acres of allotted acres and that it all he could market. 
If he produced more than that he would just have to hold it over at his 
own expense under bond for another year. 

Many wheat farmers in the winter wheat area are doing exactly that 
now and that is the reason why some of these bills are being intro- 
duced. They have found a way to do this under the present program. 

Senator ELLenper. Would you have the farmer sell his allotted 
bushelage at a fixed price? Would you have a support price for 
it ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator ExLenper. That would differ from what the Congressman 
proposes. 

r. JENSEN. No, no; it would not differ. I said that in order to be 
in compliance. That means when you were in compliance with the 
farm program, your soil-conservation program, then you can seal 
your corn or your wheat or your other grain. When you were not 
in compliance, of course you cannot do so under the original act. 

Senator ELLenpEer. How about price supports? Would you have 
any of that? 

Mr. Jensen. Absolutely. 

Senator ELLenpER. You would? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, absolutely. 

Senator Ex.tenper. The program wouldn’t differ very much from 
what you have now? 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Let me go on just a minute. 

I am sure that a surplus disposal commission could dispose of 
possibly $2 billion worth more of these surpluses each year than they 
are doing now. 

It is true they have disposed of a lot of them lately, but I have been 
around the world and I have talked to a lot of people and a lot of the 
top officials of many nations they say they would like to buy more of 
our products but they don’t have the dollars to do it, the American 
dollars to do it. But they need it. They need our grain. They need 
our corn; they need our wheat and a lot of things; they need cotton; 
they need most everything but they haven’t got the United States 
dollars to purchase it and that is why I recommend that this disposal 
agency have the privilege of disposing of these surpluses in any man- 
ner they see fit. They are doing that now to quite a degree and they 
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have disposed of a lot of stuff. But I am sure they could dispose of 
a lot more if we had a commission whose duty it was only to see that 
we disposed of these price-depressing surpluses. 

Senator Extenver. What would you do with the foreign currencies ? 

Mr. Jensen. Your foreign currencies, of course, you would do with 
them just like you are doing today. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Loaning them back to the countries you sell the 
goods to? 

Mr. Jensen. Not necessarily, not all of them. That would be up to 
the authorities in charge. 

Senator Eirnenper. How much less would such a program cost than 
the present program, you think? 

Mr. Jensen. It would dispose of our surpluses faster, and save 
storage expense and such. 

Let me read you some figures here that I think are very significant. 

Going back to 1952, and when I do that I am not playing politics 
in any sense of the word because that is when the Democrats were in 
power—of course, I realize that the Korean war was going on at that 
time but nonetheless the farmer’s dollar, nationwide, in 1952, was 
worth almost exactly 100 cents in purchasing power. 

In 1957, the American farmer's dollar, nationwide, was worth on 
an average of only 82 cents, which means 82 percent of parity. 

In fiscal year 1953, the Department of Agriculture spent $740 mil- 
lion for its regular activities exclusive of REA and foreign aid. 

In the 1958 budget request, the Department is asking for $1,728 
million exclusive of REA and foreign aid for the same or almost 
exactly the same activities. 

Senator Eiitenper. What do you attribute that to, more expensive 
administration ? 

Mr. Jensen. Must be, must be. 

Now, on December 31, 1952, the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
an inventory which means in storage commodities which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had purchased outright from the farmers 
in the amount of $1,053 million, and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion had loans outstanding to farmers of $1,400 million, or a total of 
$2,453 million. 

Now let’s compare those figures with December 31, 1957. 

On December 31, 1957, Commodity Credit Corporation had an in- 
ventory of commodities they had purchased outright from farmers in 
the amount of $5 447 million and they had loans outstanding to 
farmers of $1,753 million, or a total of $7,200 million, or $4,747 million 
more than Sapcnre hens. 

And I say that I got those figures from the Department of Agri- 
culture and all the while between those dates or just about bet ween 
those dates, at least between 1953, early in 1953, our Secretary of Agri- 
culture began to propose the flexible parity program. From almost 
that very day 





Senator Young. Have you noticed any drop in the cost of farm 
price-support programs or any lowering of production since he has 
been lowering his prices ? 

Mr. Jensen. That is what Iam reading right now. 

Senator Erzenper. It has increased all the way. 
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Mr. Jensen. All the while our Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
a very fine gentleman, has been contending that his program, flexible 
parities, w ould reduce sur pluses. 

Senator Youne. That was a big argument 2 years ago: that if we 
would only give him that program that would solve all of our problems 
and there would be no stirplus problem; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Jensen. The facts are today that we have in Government-owned 
storage and the locally owned storage of farm commodities $4,747 
million more than when our Secretary first proposed his flexible 
parity program. 

Senator Symineton. May I ask the distinguished Congressman a 
question at this time / 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Congressman, I came on this committee 
because farmers are in so much economic trouble in my State. 

After a year and a half of study of this matter, I am convinced in 
my own mind that the basic premise of Secretary Benson’s policies; 
namely, that farm production will be reduced if farm prices are low- 
ered, is false. 

Literally thousands of farmers in my State have told me they are 
not able to switch production like a stockbroker can by signing a piece 
of paper. 

When they have an investment, for example, in a foundation herd, 
a silo, and a milking parlor, they are producing milk; they just cannot 
go into the production of grapefruit or some other product that is 
more profitable. 

You have a statement here that the cheaper the crop the more the 
farmer must produce to pay his bills or stop buying much needed 
goods. 

He can stop buying much needed goods but he can’t stop the inter- 
est that he owes the bank on his loan, and he can’t stop his taxes and 
‘an’t stop feeding his children or making an effort, anyway, to give 
them an adequate education. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jensen. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Hence, surpluses continue to pile higher year 
after year. That must be stopped. I agree it must be stopped, and this 
committee must find a way to see — it is stopped. 

But in any case, what you are really saying here is that the very 
pillar of the foundations of policy of the Department of Agriculture 
today; namely, lower prices discourage production, is wrong. 

Do you agree ? 

Mr. Jensen. Absolutely ; now, here 

Senator Symrneron. Have I stated the problem correctly as you 
see it 

Mr. Jensen. You have, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Now, I would like to listen to your comments. 

Mr. Jensen. When farm crops aré cheap, in order that the farmer 
may get enough cash to meet his bills, he must put more acres in, or he 
must fertilize at least to the hilt in order to produce more crops on 
those acres whether he is in the program or not. 
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He must produce more pounds of farm products when prices are 
cheap in order to have a sufficient income to pay his bills or to try to 
pay his bills. 

When he does that, of course, he adds to the surplus which we already 
have. That is what has happened under this lower support program. 

I am going to be perfectly frank and say that I would risk my politi- 
cal future in voting to abolish the entire farm program today except 
the Soil Conservation Service program, rather than to have the pro- 
gram now that is in effect, especially since lower supports are in the 
offering as recommended by the Secretary because certainly it will be 
necessary for the farmer to even fertilize more in order to get enough 
cash to meet his bills and to support his family. 

Senator Youne. Would the Congress yield at this point? I think 
we are overlooking another very important factor and that is, when 
the smaller farmer goes broke and the bigger farmer takes over with 
his bigger machinery and oftentimes more efficient operation, he pro- 
duces more per acre or more per cow than the smaller farmer does. 

So you only add to your surplus by that process. 

Mr. Jensen. The bad part of this situation now is that farms are 
becoming bigger. Take the farmer who is on 160 acres, which used 
to be the average sized farm in the State of Iowa. 

For many years we had a farmer and his family on every 160 acres 
and he bought a lot more manufactured goods of every nature than 
one who farms say double that size ae purchase year after year. 

So the larger the farms get, the less the buying power overall will 
the farmers of America have. 

Senator Youne. One of the problems today in the big cities is 
unemployment. If my figures are correct—and I think they are— 
that about 1,700,000 left the farm last year to go to the cities and most 
of them seek employment. 

Mr. JENSEN. The farmer that lives close to a large industrial city 
can, of course, work part time in the factories in the city. But the 
farmer that is a long way from an industrial city, which is the case 
pretty much throughout the Middle West, he cannot afford to drive 
every day and every night back and forth or he can’t afford to stay in 
the city night after night. 

So, he must depend on the farm, on his farm income alone, and 
may I say the businessmen in most every small farm town is feeling 
it, and bad. 

Now, we know that there are millions of farmers today that live 
close to the cities that are getting along pretty good because they can 
work in industry, but when they do, you take work away from the 
regular labor force. 

0, because of the low income of the farmer, we have an unemploy- 
ment situation growing in America today. 

Senator Symrineton. I would like to be sure I understand what the 
Congressman is saying, because he has been one of the finest. witnesses 
we have had before this committee. 

Now, we have had a good deal of comment from the Department 
of Agriculture that the farmers should go into the cities and get jobs. 

The average per capita income of the farmer from famine is just 
over $600—it is $602 to be exact. 

Mr. Jensen. I didn’t think it was that low even nationwide. In 
Iowa, of course, it is much higher we must admit. 
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Senator Symineton. Yes; it is that low. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you take in the sharecroppers of the South. 

Senator Symineton. When you add to that the money that is ob- 
tained by farmers working off the farm, it is about $903. 

The per capita income of nonfarm people is over $2,000. _ 

Now, the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture is for the 
people to get out of farming and move into the cities. 

But, as I follow your testimony, you have pointed up two problems 
incident to that: The first is that the declining income of the farmer 
is being reflected in the smaller towns and in the larger towns, and is 
affecting economic prosperity of the Nation. 

The second is that the farmer goes in for part-time work, in a 
period of economic recession. He becomes a competitor against the 
worker in the city who is already in danger of losing his job. 

Would that be a fair interpretation ¢ 

Mr. JeNsEeNn. But the farmer is forced to do that very thing. He 
is forced to find a job or find added income wherever he can. And 
if he lives close enough to any industrial city, it is very natural that 
he looks for a job to add to his farm income. He has to do it in order 
to meet his bills. 

I am not blaming the farmer, but I am blaming the condition that 
has been brought about by the fact that we have flexible parities which 
have forced that farmer to do that very thing. 

Senator Syminaton. I understand. 

Now, I would like to go back, if I may, to your discussion of some- 
thing I was interested in 25 years ago. 

I believe the word is chemurgy. I became interested in it through 
the Chemical Foundation which was very interested in the produc- 
tion of alcohol—along with other things like the production of paper 
from southern pines, and so forth. 

The Commission consisted of Mr. LeRoy Welsh, president of But- 
ler-Welsh Grain Co.; Karl D. Butler, farm counselor, AVOC Manu- 
facturing Co.; George H. Coppers, president, National Biscuit Co.; 
Charles R. Sayre, president of Delta & Pine Land Co.; Frank J. 
Welch, dean of the College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of Kentucky. 

Those were the five members of the Commission in question. 

I discussed it at considerable length with Senator Curtis of 
Nebraska. 

The Department of Agriculture comes up here with a program 
based on new markets, and the importance of developing new markets. 

I was interested in some figures here that were gotten up at the 
time my staff and I worked on this report. 

There are 475 million acres of land cultivated by American farm- 
ers. Offhand, I remember way back something like 50 million acres 
of corn production went out to the horse. 

Mr. Jensen. Forty-three million. 

Senator Symrneron. It is a pleasure to see someone who knows the 
subject like you do. 

And of those 475 million acres, 12 percent goes into the direct pro- 
duction of food, 71 percent goes into feed for animals and is even- 
tually consumed, 10 percent of the production is exported, and the 
products, or 7 percent of the land, is used for industrial purposes. 
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This report in considering alcohol for fuel, states, and I quote: “It 
appears clear that the costs to the public have far outweighed the 
possible advantages.” 

Mr. Jensen. That was a terrible statement, it surely must have 
been prompted by economic bookworms. 

Senator Symrneron. Now getting to the question of cost, it also 
costs the American consumer, or the American producer, to have a 
tariff established against Japanese foreign implements, for example. 
That is the cost to the consumer or the producer, is it not? 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember it. 

Senator Symineron. The minimum wage law, with which I fully 
agree, is sound, but nevertheless that is a cost to the producer, or to 
the consumer, is it not ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, it is the high cost of farm machinery that the 
farmer is obliged to buy these days. The cost is so great that it takes 
about twice as many bushels of grain, to buy a tractor r today than it did 
a few years ago. I am not complaining about wages. I am com- 
plaining about farm prices. 

Senator Symrneron. I saw some figures the other day which were 
of tremendous interest tome. The average hourly income for a rail- 
road worker in the United States has increased from 1940 to date 
from 74 cents an hour to $2.30 an hour. That is the average hourly 
income. And I think that is fine. It is purchasing power, and it 
makes it possible for the average worker to buy more steaks. 

On the other hand, it seems to me if we are putting such a tremen- 
dous effort in making it possible for him to buy more steaks, and such 
a tremendous effort to make it possible for the manufacturer of the 
machinery that handles those steaks, to increase their profits, it seems 
incredible to me that the Department of Agriculture which is sup- 
posed to represent the farmer, does little or nothing to improve the 
price that he gets for the steaks. In fact the percentage of the con- 
sumer food dollar that has gone to the farmer has been heavily 
reduced in recent years. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jensen. Now I am glad to see the laboring man get the wage 
he is getting today. I have been a workingman all my life so to 
speak. . I worked for someone else all my life until I came to Congress, 
and now I am working directly for about 300,000 people, and for all 
the American people generally. 

Certainly the farmer’s dollar should have comparable value with 
the average American’s dollar instead of being worth only 82 cents at 
the counter, instead of legislating to drive the farmer’s income down 
as far too many people are trying to do today. 

Senator Symineton. We had testimony before this committee that 
the average earnings of some of the most efficient dairy farmers in the 
country, namely, in Wisconsin, was 45 cents an hour as against a 
minimum wage law of 90 cents. Of course that would be heavily cut 
by the further reduction in dairy price supports. Each time that 
we request a solution from the Secretary of Agriculture or/and his 
assistants, they talk about increasing markets and the importance of 
developing more markets for agricultural products. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products, were that we should work through additional re- 
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search to develop more markets. And I believe they say that whereas 
industry averages 3 percent of its gross sales in research expenditures, 
agriculture averages one-half of 1 percent. 

This report proposed as its first and most necessary recommenda- 
tion that the funds for industrial usage research be increased, to not 
less than three times the amounts currently available, namely, $16 
million. This is not very much money for an industry which, inci- 
dentally, is the only billion dollar industry that we have in Missouri. 

Do you know of any effort on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture to increase in any substantial amount the money devoted to 
follow this effort? Have you seen any such recommendations in the 
House ? 

Mr. Jensen. Some. I might say, Senator 

Senator Symineton. I would like to know, does anyone on the staff 
know, Mr. Chairman, the current figure was $16,145,000. 

Senator ELLenper. $25 million is my recollection. 

Senator Symineron. Increased it to $25 million ? 

Senator ELLENpeER. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Symineron. That is a very, very small fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the total amount of sales. 

Senator ExLenper. As you know, the Department is against the 
bill introduced by Senator Curtis and others. In order to carry out 
the Welsh report Senator Capehart, Senator Curtis, and others de- 
sired quite a large appropriation. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe the Capehart bill suggests $1 billion to de- 
velop new uses for farm products. 

Senator Symineron. Once again we have a lot of theoretical talk 
from the Department of Agriculture about what should be done in 
the development of markets. They say this is the best way for solving 
the agricultural problem. And yet, when we get down to the practical 
way of doing it such as developing methods of using alcohol for fuel, 
no action is taken by the Department of Agriculture. 

Whenever it comes to spending a cent in order to help the farmer 
there is just talk and nothing practical presented. That is the way 
it looks to me, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for making me make that observation. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and Senators, we do not need one 
iota more of research and investigations in order to put into effect a 
grain alcohol program such as Senator Mundt and I have recom- 
mended. The agriculture college of Iowa at Ames studied this ques- 
tion fully in the early 1930’s, and they came up with a very favorable 
report. 

The House of Representatives of Iowa passed a grain alcohol bill 
such as the Jensen-Mundt bill, I think it was, in 1934. The Senate 
did not concur, for reasons never explained to the public. I am 
sorry they keep dilly-dallying around here in Congress and will not 
do the thing that would cure this farm situation at its source. 

Senator Symineton. We have had a tremendous amount of expres- 
sion of approval of the importance of a solid fuel in a missile, with 
which I completely agree. 

The advantage of the Polaris missile over all others is that it has 
a solid fuel propulsion, and they are putting tens of millions of 
dollars into the rapid development of it. 
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And then it was decided that the Army, too, should go ahead and 
spend tens of millions of dollars in the development of a solid fuel, 
also for missiles. And obviously, there is some duplication in those 
two. 

Last week, I read for the first time that the Air Force now is going 
to be allowed to spend tens of millions of dollars in developing, a 
third solid fuel missile. 

However, when it comes to the Department of Agriculture putting 
in a relatively small amount of money in order to protect the pros- 
perity of our farm economy, we do not have any action of any kind at 
the Federal level that really means anything. 

And I close by saying to the best of my knowledge there is no mili- 
tary or defense security that can come out of a free-enterprise system 
unless it comes out of our economic prosperity. 

Senator Extenper. Allright. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, in closing let me also say that the De- 
partment of Agriculture in this 1959 request for funds is asking for 
over $60 million more for personnel hire than they had 5 years ago. 
They are asking for 12,275 more employees in the Department of 
. Agriculture than there were 5 years ago. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Cheivaai. I think those figures are on 
the low side. It is my recollection 

Mr. Jensen. I got these right from the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Symineron. According to Senator Byrd’s special commit- 
tee, and as I understand it, when Secretary Benson came in he had 
70,000 employees, and now he has 87,000. That is more than 12,000 
increase. 

Mr. Jensen. I got my figures from the proper official in the per- 
sonnel branch of the Department of Agriculture less than a week ago. 

Senator Srmrneron. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I knew of course, when I men- 
tioned the fact that the southern Congressmen, some of them at least, 
were not in favor of the grain-alcohol bill because they produce oil 
in their States, that you were from an oil-producing State. I have 
never heard that you opposed the bill, the Jensen-Mundt bill for grain- 
alcohol consumption, but I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that what Isaid 
about members from the South who o posed this bill is correct, that my 
statement was correct when they said, “We cannot be for your bill 
because we produce oil in our State.” 

T also know that they made no bones about it in 1935 when a number 
of bills were introduced. The oil interests made no bones about their 
opposition to this sort of legislation then. 

But I say it is very shortsighted because certainly when our economy 
goes down, there will be less than 95 percent of the gasoline now con- 
sumed and they are in the same boat as the farmers and the rest of us 
in any economic storm. 

Senator Youne. Will you yield for just a second there? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator Youna. If this farm situation keeps on going the way it is 
now, it won’t be long before the oil companies will lose a lot of their 
outstanding accounts with the farmers, and they would be better off 
to try 








Mr. Jensen. They are losing it right today. 
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Senator Younc. They would be better off to help to try and stabilize 
the agricultural economy. 

Mr. Jensen. I would think they would. I would think they would 
be very interested in it, because the farmer, on an average, uses about 
five times more gasoline and oil per capita as the rest of us do—on an 
average, year in and year out, when his dollar is worth 190 cents 
at the counter. 

Senator Symineron. Do you mean on the basis of 100 percent 
parity ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. The farmers nationwide are now receiving 82 
percent of parity for the products he markets. 

Senator Symineton. So if the parity ratio is 80 percent, it would 
be four-fifths as much; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jensen. Now Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I did not 
come here just to talk about the grain alcohol bill. I came primarily 
to talk about this proposal which I made on January 20, which I have 
given each one of you a copy of. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, without a question of a doubt, that the 
flexible program, the flexible parity program, has been the cause of 
piling up these great surpluses. I take no pleasure whatever in op- 
posing the Secretary of Agriculture’s recommendation, but I would 
not be worthy of my place if I did not take exception to such a record 
as I have here explained, by any servant of the people be he Repub- 
lican or a Democrat. 

I could go on, Mr. Chairman, and give you more of my thinking on 
this, but I know you have other people to hear from. But I nee 
that this committee and this Congress will take cognizance of the 
situation that we are in, whether the members come from the large 
industrial centers or whether they come from the farm districts. As 
I said before, we are all in the same boat in any economic storm. 

Mr. Chairman, I made a speech on May 12, 1954, the title of which 
is, “Why I Support 90 Percent of Parity for Basic Farm Crops,” and 
I would like to have excerpts of that speech inserted at this proper 

lace in my testimony also my speech of January 20 to which I re- 
erred. 

Senator ELtenpver. They will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Wuy I Support 90 Percent or Pariry ror Basic Farm Crops 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Speaker, my reasons for supporting 90 percent of parity for 
aes storable farm crops—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice—are 
as follows: 

Because our farmers are entitled to a dollar which will purchase 100 cents’ 
worth of manufactured goods produced by higher and higher labor costs. 

Because the proposed flexible price-support formula would within the next 
3 years reduce the price of a bushel of corn, for example, at least 30 cents per 
bushel, and other products in proportion. 

Because when the selling price of corn, for example, is reduced, the price of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and poultry will in turn shortly be reduced proportionately, 
because the price of livestock ready for market, like finished manufactured goods, 
is determined by the cost of the labor and raw products it takes to produce the 
article. So, whether it be meat, marbles, or mowers, the producer must have 
cost of production, plus a reasonable profit or he will sooner or later be out of 
business. Also, let us not forget that the cost of raw products, generally speak- 


ing, represents only a small part of the price you pay for the finished manu- 
factured product. 
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All new wealth springs from the surface of the earth, is mined or pumped out 
from beneath the surface of the earth, or fished out of the sea ; from these sources 
come all our raw products from which is made everything we Americans eat, 
wear, and use every minute of our daily lives. And every American must find 
employment in producing, transporting, processing, manufacturing, marketing 
or using the finished product made from raw products. About 90 percent of all 
our raw products are consumed or made into finished manufactured articles 
within a year after it is grown, mined, or taken out of the sea; hence, each suc- 
ceeding year new wealth is produced in the form of raw products and when the 
number of units and the price per unit is reduced, employment inevitably is 
reduced, and purchasing power is reduced all along the line; hence our entire 
economy suffers, forcing a reduction in our national income, and in turn reduced 
tax revenue to the respective States and Federal Treasury. 

Also let us not forget that the American farmer buys on an average of about 
twice the amount of manufactured goods that the average American buys year 
in and year out. In normal times, approximately 70 percent of our people are 
employed in production, transporting, processing, manufacturing, and market- 
ing the raw products which spring from the surface of Mother Earth. Mr. 
Speaker, so long as over $90 billion is taken from the pocket of the American 
people in local, State, and Federal taxes annually, or any amount even close to 
that figure, we must maintain a high national income or be ready and willing 
to force every American to suffer the consequences by taking a greater per- 
centage of their income for taxes. 

Whether you farm the surface of the earth, or the bowels of the earth, or 
the sea for seafood, all are farmers, so far as producing raw products is con- 
cerned. Flexible supports as proposed would surely bring about an annual 
agriculture farm income loss of not less than $4 billion, which would in turn 
force a national income loss of about $28 billion, because our agriculture farm 
income over any 5-year period pyramids itself approximately seven times into 
national income, a fact which has never been and cannot be successfully disputed. 

Who would pay the loss of revenue now collected by the United States Treas- 
ury because of the reduced national income of that $28 billion? Certainly 
we must not add it to our present Federal deficit of over $270 billion for our 
children and their children to pay. It is an agreed fact that the ultimate 
consumer of goods pays all taxes in the final analysis. Our latest census shows 
that about 17 percent of our population live on farms, and since our farmers who 
till the soil purchase and consume about twice the average of other Americans, 
our farmers will pay approximately 35 percent of the lost revenue. Our wage 
earners and our retired, elderly folks make up approximately 70 percent of our 
population ; they will pay about 55 percent of the lost revenue, the remaining 12 
percent are businessmen, big and small—who must add all taxes to their cost 
prices, or soon go broke—and professional people of every nature and folks 
like you and I would pay the balance of about 10 percent to make up the lost 
revenue. Who among you would like to pay your share of this lost revenue? Or 
I might ask who among you could pay your share and still make both ends meet 
without a terrific hardship on yourself and family? 





Tue Bupeet CAN BE BALANCED AND FARM INCOME STABILIZED 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the era in which we live finds us in a maze of prob- 
lems, which seem almost beyond the minds of men to comprehend and hence, 
to solve. 

There is no question but that we, and the free world, face an enemy so astute 
and rutheless that we dare not underestimate his strength and purpose to destroy 
us—either by military might or by the easier way of forcing us to spend our- 
selves into complete economic collapse; financial bankruptcy of our Government 
and of our people, to the end that we lose confidence in our form of Government, 
and thus are forced to yield to some form of socialism or outright communism. 

This is a disturbing picture to face—to say the least—but we must be realistic 
and face up to it unafraid and with unbounded determination to meet the prob- 
lem with the very best we have in our minds and hearts and to solve it in God’s 
good time, which we pray will be sooner than we dare hope. 

There may be little that one in my position—or that any Member of Con- 
gress or a majority of the people—can do insofar as our military security pro- 
gram is concerned except to support the appropriations and legislative requests of 
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the President since few of us are military experts; however, there is much Con- 
gress can do—with the people’s help—in holding down nonmilitary spending to 
the bare necessary minimum, by reducing such expenditures by the billions below 
the budget requests, to ward off financial collapse. 

Surely we cannot afford to spend all the billions requested in the budget for 
highway construction—neither the Federal Government nor the States can now 
afford it nor for the Federal aid to education requested ; nor can the American 
taxpayer afford to spend in the neighborhood of $12 billion annually to pay 
the salaries per diem, retirement, office space, and so forth, for about 2,400,000 
Federal employees ; to say nothing about a thousand and one items in the budget 
which can—and must—be reduced by a substantial amount or eliminated 
entirely. Thus, at least $3 billion, in total, can be saved in the 1959 budget 
request, and I believe Congress will save it. 

Most every department and agency of the Federal Government has more em- 
ployees than are needed by any stretch of the imagination. I propose to intro- 
duce an amendment to almost every appropriations bill, which will provide that 
only 1 vacancy out of 3 may be filled until a reduction of 10 percent in personnel 
below the budget request, has been effected, which we estimate will alone save 
over one-half billion dollars without depriving any present Federal employee of 
his, or her, job. This was done in 1951 and 1952 with good effect. 





AGRICULTURE 


The great surplus of feed, food, and fiber which we now have in Government 
storage, and which are depressing farm commodity prices and costing billions 
of dollars annually to purchase and store, can, I am sure, be disposed of in a 
manner not only to help our farmers, but to reduce Federal expenditures by the 
billions, as well as to help feed and clothe starving, ragged people around the 
world; thus, making millions of loyal friends for America in foreign lands where 
we need loyal friends, instead of letting them drift away from us and become 
slaves to the Communists. Hence, our God-given surplus can, instead of a 
burden, be a blessing to us and to the suffering people of the world. Hungry 
people care little about all our great contributions in dollars; they ery “food, 
food.” 

To accomplish this, here is my plan. 

Congress to pass a law freezing all commodities in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as of July 1, 1958, then establish a Commodity Surplus Dis- 
posal Commission of four experienced men in farming and foreign trade to be 
appointed by the President to serve with the director of the Farm Commodity 
Disposal Agency in the Department of Agriculture. The director of the Farm 
Commodity Disposal Agency would be the fifth member and chairman of the 
Commission. Give the Commission full authority to dispose of, by sale or barter, 
any and all commodities over and above that needed to insure a safe amount for 
the near future needs of the United States of America. Permit the disposal of 
these commodities only to foreign countries and to our own school lunch and 
welfare programs. The law should provide the Commission with authority to 
dispose of these surplus commodities for foreign currencies or for United States 
dollars held by foreign governments, and at a price competitive with other 
nations but without so-called dumping against the wishes of friendly nations— 
but undersell the nonfriendly nations wherever and whenever it is possible to 
do so, for obvious reasons. 

The freezing and the more rapid disposal of the price depressing farm sur- 
plus—so costly to all our taxpayers and in some instances doubtly costly to our 
farmers—having thus been resolved would immediately result in better farm 
income, which our farmer deserves and must have in order to make a fair profit 
and thus be enabled to purchase needed farm machinery, trucks, automobiles, 
fencing, lumber, household equipment, and so forth, and which will in turn put 
millions of idle factory workers back on the job. Surely, our entire economy 
needs that stimulant now. Remember, our farmers buy over twice as many 
dollars worth of manufactured goods as the average American when his dollar 
is worth 100 cents in purchasing power. His dollar is only worth about 80 
cents at this time. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I am quite certain that if such a law as I have here pro- 
posed would be enacted, the farmers of America would be glad to have Congress 
repeal the acreage reserve section of the Soil Bank Act. If we would take, say 
one-half of that $500 million saving and apply it to the conservation reserve 
payments for the 1959 crop year, which would have the effect of greater soil 
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conservation—we would reduce crops now in surplus and save $250 million in 
doing so. 

Finally, to insure complete effectiveness of my proposal, I further suggest 
that the old historical acreage allotment basis for corn be replaced with a bushel 
quota for each farm or farm unit. 

Supports on farm commodities are being lowered as time goes on, and we 
see little or no hope for higher supports since it is clear that a majority of the 
American people—mostly from large consuming centers—want cheap feed, food, 
and fiber, and it is reflected through their representatives in Congress. The 
cheaper the crop, the more the farmer must raise to pay his bills or stop buying 
much needed goods; hence, surpluses continue to pile higher year after year. 
That must be stopped. 

We know that too often the result of low supports on farm crops is that the 
support prices become the ceiling price as well as a floor, driving futures down 
on the board of trade, which materially affects the cash market for such com- 
modities, and yet we now learn that even lower supports are in the offing. 

By exerting greater efforts on the disposal of surplus commodities now held 
in storage by the Government, I am sure additional sales of at least $2 billion 
more in export sales of these commodities in fiscal year 1959 would not be too 
much to expect ; likewise in following years until all surpluses have been disposed 
of to a safe level. As the storage facilities are emptied, the Commission should 
sell them—the grain bins, for instance, should be sold to the farmers or to mem- 
bers of private industry who deal in such commodities. The dollar cash returns 
for surplus commodities and for storage facilities to be recovered by the United 
States Treasury. 

The total effect of the program I have here proposed would put more land into 
conservation reserve, while growing more soil-conserving crops; hence, there 
would be less crops in surplus, thus stopping surpluses from piling up again 
while the commodities now in Government storage are frozen and being more 
rapidly disposed of. 

So far as corn is concerned, by changing from the historical acreage basis to 
a bushel basis, it would be double insurance against a repetition of the past. 
In addition to that, every proposal I have here made, if put into effect, will 
save hundreds of millions of dollars, in addition to increasing sales from foreign 
exports, starting July 1, 1958, and last, but not least, it will stabilize farm in- 
come on a higher level and keep it stabilized, while bringing about greater buying 
power by our farmers—a great stimulant to our entire economy. Thus, the 
budget can be balanced and farm income stabilized on a higher level. 

I am pleased to say that I have explained my plan to many of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, and I am encouraged by having most of them say it 
looks like the best solution they have heard, not only for our farmers but also 
for our economic, financial, and, to some degree, our security problems. 

I hope every Member of Congress, our farmers and farm organizations, as 
well as everyone in general who is giving deep thought to the great problems of 
the day—as I have—will give this proposal their deepest and most serious 
consideration. 


Mr. Jensen. I want to thank the committee for giving me so much 
time. 
Senator Ertenper. Thank you. 


All right, the next witness is Mr. Kenfield. Will you step forward, 
please ? 


STATEMENTS OF LEONARD KENFIELD, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND PRESIDENT, 
MONTANA FARMERS UNION, GREAT FALLS, MONT.; AND JOHN A. 
BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Kenriecp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Leonard Kenfield. I am president of the Montana Farmers 
Union and a member of the executive committee of the National Farm- 
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ers Union. With me is Mr. John A. Baker, who is coordinator of 
legislative services for the National Farmers Union. 

wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that that was a very enlightening dis- 
cussion of the farm problem you just had. 

Senator ELLenper. I would like to have them every day that way. 

Mr. Kenrietp. The Farmers Union has appeared before your com- 
mittee and before the House Agriculture Committee in support of 
both proposed emergency and long-range farm income improvement 
legislation for cotton, wool, milk, corn, feed grains, and wheat. 

‘Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the statis- 
tics of falling farm prices and income in the pos 6 years. We know 
that you recognize the implications to rural, small town, city, and 
industrial prosperity of this chronic depression on the farm, We 
know that you are increasingly concerned with the implications of the 
$600 million drop from 1956 to 1957 in farm income to an economy 
with growing numbers of city unemployed. If the proposed cuts in 
the support level for wheat from $2 to $1.78 per bushel and the pro- 
posed 25-cent cut now scheduled for price-support levels of milk go 
into effect on April 1, 1958, this will add further downward pressure 
on our already depressed economy. 

As you know, under the existing situation, and in the years ahead 
without strict market supply adjustments, market prices will not rise 
above the support floor. Sixty percent of parity would mean 23-cent 
cotton, $1.43 wheat, $3.50 rice, $1 corn, 8-cent peanuts, 36-cent burley 
and flue-cured tobacco, $2.40 milk supports, 79-cent barley, $2.45 flax- 
seed, 52-cent oats, $1.44 potatoes, 94-cent rye, $1.57 sorghum, $1.80 
soybeans, $13.50 cattle, and $12.10 hogs. Such prices would add to a 
farm income situation that would approximate the low records of 1931 
and 1932. We feel sure that your committee will not give favorable 
consideration to any such recommendations. Complete and full im- 
plementation of the recommended drop in price floors to 60 percent of 
parity would mean a 20-percent further cut in farm gross income and 
a further drop of probably as much as 50 percent in farm family net 
income. 

The need for improved farm income legislation is general. We 
need to improve the depressed farm income situation and to solve 
adverse conditions of many different farm commodities in relation to 
both emergency hold-the-line legislation and long-term programs. 

Senator Exvitenper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kenrtetp. We present for your favorable consideration the 
following principles that we urge be incorporated in long-range legis- 
lation to improve farm income and within which we feel hold-the-line 
proposals should be considered : 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commodities. 

3. Farmers need and desire the assistance of Federal programs and 
devices to improve their market position and greatly strengthen their 
bargaining power in commodity markets. Cutting the support floors 
to 60 percent of parity is contrary to this aim. 
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4. Commodity program for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate individ- 
ual commodities. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 
cally interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package-overall system of farm income im- 
provement legislation and operations. This principle, we feel, should 
be applied to emergency hold-the-line proposals as well as to proposals 
of a more comprehensive and longer-range nature. 

The law should spell out the specific Jower limit of income protec- 
tion below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and the 
specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed to 
raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in years 
of full prosperity and full employment. If the hold-the-line bill can 
be adopted, this will give Congress time to give fuller consideration 
to long-range commodity proposals, including provision for market 
supply adjustments, that are now pending before your committee and 
which have broad backing by representatives of producers. 

The total volume of farm commodities going to market every year 
is fairly constant with variations among certain commodities like 
the meats, where differences in price are accompanied by changing 
demands among the consumers. 

We are proposing that this effective and constant market be pro- 
rated among the farmers and moved into trade channels in an order! 
manner at fair price levels with as little fluctuation as possible. This 
would require enactment of an income parity formula to replace the 
present price parity formula. This would mean mandatory income 
protection by means of workable combinations of payments, loans, 
purchases, and other methods, at not less than 80 percent nor more 
than 100 percent of the parity prices equivalent price. 

We propose to give farmers the power and ability, working to- 
gether, to keep market supplies in line with demand. This would in- 
clude a wide range of methods to be used in various workable combi- 
nations including establishment of national all-commodity farm mar- 
keting goal. The all-commodity marketing goal would take into ac- 
count domestic food and clothing needs readily absorbed by the mar- 
ket, welfare, school lunch, and armed services needs, a domestic safety 
reserve, and foreign trade and aid needs. This total goal would then 
be prorated among the States, the counties and finally the individual 
family farms. Each farmer would get a total farm marketing allot- 
ment or goal for all commodities produced for sale. An all-com- 
modity marketing goal would be assigned to each farm. No farm 
commodity could move in trade unless accompanied by a certificate 
of sale issued by a farmer-elected county committee on the basis of the 
farm’s farm marketing goal certificate. Sales could be made in excess 
of the farm’s marketing goal only by purchase of over-goal certificates 
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of sale by payment of a farm income stabilization fee equal to 75 per- 
cent of the income protection level. 

The privilege of marketing agreements and orders would be ex- 
tended to producers, of all commodities, who voted to use those meth- 
ods. For each farm commodity not already protected by a marketing 
order program, a special single commodity farm marketing goal could 
be established. 

Upward adjustments of the total farm and commodity market 
shares of small farms would be provided with cutoffs for those of 
larger than average farmers. 

We anticipate this program would operate at little cost to the Treas- 
ury for such price supports production payments that would be nec- 
essary. The adjustment of farm marketings to what can be absorbed 
at fair price level would minimize the need for substantial Govern- 
ment payments. Use of moderate amounts for payments, however, 
would be essential in years when national economic policies did not 
keep the economy expanding fast enough to maintain relatively full 
employment. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory, 
payments in workable combinations with price- supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods. when mar- 
ket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate Pantie d farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger-than-family-size 
industrialized-agricultural-production units. 

11. Safeguard should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level by means of tariffs and import quotas 
by compensatory payments or by a combination thereof as in the case 
of Suge rand wool. 

Administration policymaking and program execution by a re- 
anne and improved system of farm-elected committees, community, 
county, State, and a Federal farm income improvement board made 
i in majority of operating farmers. 

13. Revitalization and expansion of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration into a truly effective family farm yardstick credit. agency to 
fill unmet needs for emergency and regular loans, along the lines of 
S. 1533 introduced by Senator Humphrey, a member of your com- 
mittee, and other Senators. 

14. Expansion and improvement of the Federal crop-insurance 
program along lines provided in §S. 1594, introduced by .Senator 
Humphrey and other Senators. 

15. Provision of a new program of Federal loans and. technical 
assistance similar to the rural electric loan program to enable farmers 
to build, or acquire, and operate national or regionwide farmer- 
owned and controlled, processing, marketing, storage, and distribu- 
tion business enterprises, to act as a yardstick to measure .and hold 
down mounting spreads. between the prices received by farmers and 
those paid by. consumers; or Jacking that to return to the farmer- 
owners at least some of the rising profits now going. to the food 
processing industries. 
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16. Appropriation of enough funds for the 1958 acreage reserve 
of the soil bank to allow all implied commitments to farmers to be met 
for those who have applied, with an improved conservation acreage 
reserve set up to replace the current program in 1959 and later years. 

17. Establishment by law of a national safety reserve of food 
and farm commodities properly distributed from a civilian defense 
standpoint, insulated from the normal commodity markets, and oper- 
ated separately from the price support and farm income improve- 
ment programs. 

18. Enactment of the Humphrey-Aiken national food allotment 
bill or a variation thereof to meet the growing and unmet food needs 
of the rising numbers of unemployed. (As members of the committee 
will recall, in reporting on this bill, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Budget Bureau stated that they would not oppose passage 
of this type of legislation in a period of growing unemployment when 
its need would be more nearly apparent.) 

We hope your committee at an early date may find it feasible to 
report out and bring to enactment hold-the-line bill for the several 
commodities with acute 1958 problems. This will then give you 
more time to bring together a comprehensive all-commodity long- 
range farm income improvement law including the comprehensive 
improved programs needed for all farm commodities. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of pur- 
oot and action among representatives of farmers. We are grati- 

ed by the plans and spirit within your committee. We have been 
privileged to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings 
with the National Grange and with the 35 or so other individual 
commodity-producer groups of the Conference of Commodity Or- 
ganizations. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of 
taxpayers and consumers as well as farmers. As such we believe that 
legislative proposals which embody them will gain sufficient support 
in Congress to bring about ultimate enactment into law. 

Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy over de- 
tails of legislative language and administrative mechanics. Our pur- 
— is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm income 

inning this year. To allow the Wool Act to expire would be to 
reduce, not improve, farm income. 

We have not had an opportunity so far in this series of hearings 
to make out suggestions to you concerning various other commodities 
beyond those on which specific hearings have been held. I wish at 
this time to make a few brief comments on some of these. 

Your committee has several times reported favorably to the Senate 
and the Senate has several times passed a new provision of law that 
would authorize and direct the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to publish periodic reports at fairly frequent intervals on the 
prices, supply and demand conditions of farm forestry products in 
the same manner that monthly reports are made publicly on hundreds 
of other farm commodities. We strongly recommend that you put 
this provision which you have already approved as introduced by 
Senator Humphrey and others into whatever bill you report to the 
Senate floor. 

While our witness covered the matter in the hearing on feed grains 
I should like to reiterate the need, now before hog and cattle prices 
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have begun to drop owing to the heavy supply of feed grains, to put 
into effect the program of marketing premium for lighter weight hogs 
and cattle as was suggested to your committee on several occasions 
and which have been favorably considered at various times. May I 
suggest, the best time to start the operation of this special livestock 
marketing program is before, not after, hog and cattle prices have 
fallen to disastrous levels. If eres into operation now, this will 
help prevent disastrous drops in hog and cattle markets. 

We suggest to your committee in connection with either the short- 
range, or the long-range one-package bill, that you take a careful look 
and give thoughtful attention to the Sisk bill to regularize the turkey 
industry and enable those producers to move toward a parity of in- 
come position. We know that your committee will, also, wish to care- 
fully consider legislative proposals along the lines of the Auchincloss 
bill to establish a producer controller program to enable egg and 
broiler producers to move toward a parity income position. 

We strongly recommend that your committee not approve the rec- 
ommendations that Secretary Benson has made to reduce tobacco sup- 

orts to 60 oo of parity and increase tobacco acreage allotments 

half. This would destroy the tobacco program and bankrupt most 

if not all tobacco producers. The tobacco program has worked rela- 
tively well, as it is. 

It may be that in this bill you may wish to include provisions to 
make mandatory instead of merely permissive the rice program al- 
ready written in the law. 

In the comprehensive long-range bill, we will have recommendations 
to make to you for a long-range peanut program that the peanut 
producers are now readying for introduction and consideration. 

We hope that in one of the omnibus farm income improvement bills 
that your committee will see fit to include the provisions of the Na- 
tional Potato Grade Labeling Act as introduced by Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith and 19 other Senators. 

We, also, suggest to your committee the desirability of making 
potatoes, canned and frozen cranberries and other farm commodities 
eligible to make use of the authority to set up regional and nationwide 
marketing orders as a way for their producers to work toward enough 
marketing bargaining strength to attain a stabilized parity of income. 

We extend to your subcommittee our full cooperation to develop 
both emergency and longer-range farm income improvement pro- 
ay that can command the broad congressional support required 

or enactment. 

Senator E.itenper. Thank you, Mr. Kenfield. 

Senator Youne. I wonder if I could ask 2 or 3 questions? 

Senator Exttenper. Surely. 

Senator Youne. If I heard the news correctly the other day, the 
wheat production forecast for this year, as of a few days ago, was 
1,150 million bushels. 

Mr. Kenrrep. I heard that, too. 

Senator Youne. That is - sharply from what we had last year and 
the year before. What has happened is the smaller farmers outside 
the regular wheat-producing area have produced up to the 15 acres 
they are permitted, and they can, of course, sell that on the open 
market for whatever the market will give them. That is a part of 
the problem. 
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And as you know, in Montana and several other States, particularly 
in Kansas now, they have greatly overseeded because they found 
under. the old law that they can put that excess wheat under bond 
and sell another year without penalty. 

Now last year Congress passed a bill to take care of this oyer- 
seeded acreage problem, but. these farmers claim that they were not 
notified in time, that the operation of that should be postponed a year. 
One of their proposals is that they be permitted to keep on overseed- 
ing, but place the grain produced on overseeded acreage in bond and 
be able to sell it in future years. 

You have these two bad situations now, this 15-acre deal, which is 
wide open, and will, in my opinion, completely wreck all production 
controls for wheat. 

Would you be in favor of abolishing the 15-acre, 200-bushel exemp- 
tion in the law and give these people, in effect, a free ride? 

As you know now under the law passed a year ago, they can raise 
up to 30 acres and use it for feed. They do not need ‘this other exemp- 
tionso much. And then the other one would be this bushel-allotment 
basis they have worked out under the old law where they can over- 
seed and place the excess under bond. 

I think it would be unfair to the farmers in the Great Plains area 
if you did not permit them to overseed and put under bond, if you 
continued this business of letting the other farmers produce up to 15 
acres and increase their allotment—and take the allotment aw ay from 
the others. 

Now you have these bad situations. .If we take care of one, we 
ought to take care of the other. If we do not take care of one, we 
should not take care of the other. And if we follow that course, the 
whole allotment program, the whole production control of wheat, I 
think it going to break down. 

Have you given any thought to that ? 

Mr. Kenriexp. Senator, we favor, of course, strict control as long 

as we have the acreage-allotment program. Now there is a situation 
in regard to some of the people in the drought area, some of the wheat 
growers, who were caught unawares last fall, you see—the rules were 
changed after they made their plantings—and we have. asked for 
relief for them for that particular time only. 

However, I, would say that if we had careful, good administration 
of the acreage-allotment law, that I do not believe this 15-acre thing 
would be such a problem. My feeling is that the general administra- 
tion has been rather lax over the years. 

Senator Youne. In this-respect, I do not think it has been. I do 
not think they have advertised as much as they could have, warned 
the farmer so much as to the penalty provision, But under the 15-acre 
provision, wheat in he last 2 or 3 years has greatly increased in produc- 
tion in the areas east of the eas River. 

Now, in their proposal to correct that, one of them would be to 
postpone for 1 year the Anfuso bill. Well, if that was postponed 
for 1 year and nothing else was done, every. State west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, with the exception of Nebraska, would Jose a greater 
amount of acreage to the farmers planting this 15 acres, North 
Dakota would lose 147 000 acres if we just merely postponed the 
operation of that law. 
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These 15-acre farmers, as you know, are not producing the wheat 
to build up an allotment, they want to produce the wheat, to sell it, 
but they automatically build up an allotment, and when they do, with 
this ceiling nationally of 55 million acres, it must come out of someone 
else’s allotment and it automatically comes out of the allotment of all 
these States which have complied with marketing quotas. If we cor- 
rect the one, we ought to correct the other. I would be unwilling to 
change the laws so that these farmers cannot always overseed and 
then place this in bond, as they have been doing',if we are not willing 
to correct this 15-acre exemption. I am willing to let them plant up 
to 30 acres of wheat if they want to for feed purposes. But if we 
continue this overseeding, 1 mean this greatly increased seeding’ east 
of the Mississippi River under the 15-acre provision then we might 
just as well throw all controls out the window. And that is one of 
the toughest problems facing this committee. 

Mr. Kenriecp. There is one other view to take of that, Senator... I 
will say this, that just at the moment I would not know what to say 
about the 15-acre allowance, but I think this is true, if you could have 
price protection for all family-type producers, you would eliminate 
the tendency to go into wheat. Many of them go into wheat because 
there is protection there. But if you had protection for dairy. pred- 
ucts and all the other products on an equitable basis along with wheat, 
I think you would find the producers themselves making a change in 
their production to some extent. 

Senator Youne. Be that as it may, at best it would be some time in 
coming, and the real problem we have within tie next 2 or 3 years is 
what are we going to do about the production controls for wheat? 
Are we going to let it go completely, as it is, and be ineffective? Now 
if the forecast before me, the foreeast for this year as of February, is 
1,150 million bushels, after we had reduced production to 900 million 
bushels, or less, and if we continue this situation, why you might just 
as well throw all controls out the window. If some of the farmers 
are going to be permitted to increase their production with no penalty 
at all, 1 am certainly not willing to put a penalty on my own farmers. 
We are either going to make this thing tough, or else abolish it. And 
when you abolish controls, I do not see how you can have any high 
level of price support for wheat, or any other commodity. 

Mr. Kenrtevp. We certainly favor the most effective control there 
is, the most equitable type of control. I am just not prepared to 
say 

Senator Youne. I wish the Farmers Union would study this. I no- 
tice the Farm Bureau in their testimony the other day made this rec- 
ommendation, and this was the recommendation of a year ago. Ido 
not always agree with them, but they had a proposal that had a lot.of 
merit. They were willing to abolish the 15-acre, 200-bushel exemp- 
tion, and let them raise up to 30 acres if they wanted to for feed pur- 
poses. Lam willing to give them a vote, too. 

Mr. Baker. Senator Young, as you know, as you ably pointed out 
with respect to wheat, for any. program involving a single commo lity, 
the provision for a minimum acreage allotment, or preferably ‘a mini- 
mum marketing quota, does not work very well for the very reason 
that you pointed out. If everyone was a wheat farmer and they were 
not people who were just part wheat farmers, a: minimum: acreage 
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allotment would make sense. Where you have people who are pri- 
marily dairy farmers but grow a little wheat, or people who are pri- 
marily cotton farmers and grow a little wheat, or people who are 
primarily corn farmers but grow a little wheat, you set up with a mini- 
mum acreage allotment for your individual commodity program of 
wheat the opportunity and chance for everything to happen as you 
outline. Now this same thing would be true with respect to cotton, 
tobacco, or any other single commodity that you apply the program to. 

Senator Youne. May I interrupt? 

I think wheat is the only commodity where they can get a free ride. 
Anyone can plant wheat if they want to, and plant up to 15 acres and 
build up an allotment. 

Mr. Baxer. This same thing would be true with the milk program. 
If you had a minimum allotment or minimum marketing quota for 
X number hundredweight milk that anyone could sell without pay- 
ing the market penalty, your problem would immediately arise with 
respect to milk as you have outlined the case in wheat. So the mini- 
mum allotment, if you go on an individual commodity at a time, a 
minimum allotment or minimum quota, is very difficult to make work 
out right. If you had this all-commodity, in addition to the individ- 
ual commodity marketing-quota programs, if you had an all-com- 
modity marketing-quota program, it is our feeling that in that all- 
commodity marketing quota there should be a minimum for a small 
minimum marketing quota covering the entire farm output. But for 
a fellow who ordinarily grows on his minimum allotment 2 acres of 
wheat, and he is primarily a dairy farmer, to give him 15 acres free 
gives him a chance to increase his production 7 times. 

Senator Younc. I think under the law now he can raise up to 30 
acres and feed it, but he can raise only 15 acres and sell it. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

The other point that ought to be dropped out, in our opinion, is 
this business, both in the case of corn and wheat, of commercial an 
noncommercial areas. That leaves itself wide open to this difficulty 
that you talk about. 

Third, Senator Young, with respect to this 1958 problem of peo- 
ple who planted before they heard what the regulations were going to 

on historic base, namely, in Colorado, western Kansas, western 
Nebraska, and to some extent Oklahoma and Texas, we favor the 
minimum necessary, the minimum to Public Law 85-203, to relieve 
the injustice of that situation, and leaving all of the rest of Public 
Law 203 undisturbed. Because certainly it would not be our desire, 
any more than the one you express, to throw the whole thing open and 
say we are just not going to put the Anfuso Act into effect for a whole 
year. 

Senator Youne. I do not know whether I can make myself plain 
or not. The proposal in the House side, as you know, was to postpone 
the operation of the effective date of the Anfuso Act another year. 

Mr. Baxer. I do not believe so. Not all its provisions; no, sir. 

The Breeding bill, as we understood it, was to just set aside, for 
winter-wheat producers who overplant, and no other provisions of 203 
would be set aside. 

Senator Youna. If you let the winter-wheat people overseed with- 
out penalty, you certainly should let the spring—— 
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Mr. Baker. No, they would pay their regular penalty, as the rules 
were at the time See dil their planting. Now the only thing that 
would be put off with respect to that limited number of producers 
would be those parts of the new regulation that came out after plant- 
ing time. 

n Colorado they did not get the county regulations out of the 
county office until November. 

Senator Youne. I know. That is the crux of the whole thing. If 
you postpone that for 1 year, all of the States west of the Mississippi 
are going to lose. And that is true—— 

Mr. Baxer. I am not enough of a lawyer to know whether the 
Breeding bill does the job or not, but the only thing we are interested 
in having put off for a year in the Anfuso Act is that. part. which 
affects the historic base acreage for winter wheat 

Senator Younes. I wonder if I can explain it this way, and I would 
like to have your views, and I think the committee would want them. 
We should have them from all the farm organizations. 

Now the proposal which was presented to this committee the other 
day, and which I think is that most apt to be considered, is that these 
farmers who overseeded won’t be given any penalty, but by doing 
so, they won’t be increasing their wheat base. 

Mr. Baxer. That we agreed to. 

Senator Youne. And they can put this excess wheat under bond 
and sell it another year if they want to. 

Mr. Baxer. Right. 

Senator Younes. But the same proponents want this to be a per- 
manent thing, you see. You call have it for 1 year, or make them 
make it a permanent thing. 

Mr. Baxer. Just make it 1 year. 

Senator Younes. If you only make it 1 year, should not we also 
do something about this 15-acre deal? If we do not do anything 
about that, the wheat production is going to spread to other. than 
the regular wheat-producing areas. 

Mr. Baxer. As a long-range matter, Senator Young, what we would 
like to see done is to see the wheat allotment—from the bushels mar- 
keting quota as incorporated in the bill. 

Senator Younes. I would, too, but this 15-acre thing is the one that 
is bothering me now. If we are not going to give the people out in 
the Plains area the right to overseed and put under bond, they have 
to forego the price support when they do that, and they have to sell 
on the cash market. 


Mr. Baxer. If they sell. 

Senator Youne. Yes, if they overseed, they have no price support. 
But at the same time, why don’t we take care of all these others where 
most of the increase in production is taking place ? 

Senator Exzenper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kenrietp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. If you have any additional views, I wish you would 
— them to the committee because that is one of the toughest. prob- 

ems we have to wrestle with. 

I do not know whether I made myself clear or not. 

Senator ELtenper. The next witness is Mr. Garver. Will you come 
forward, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER B. GARVER, MANAGER, AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Garver. I am Walter B. Garver, manager of the agriculture 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

e appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee and 
present for consideration some recommendations which we have for 
modification of present farm legislation. 

There is a good deal of discussion these days over who or what is to 
blame for the present difficulties in agriculture. Unfortunately, in 
the public mind the farmer has been caricatured as a greedy hog, un- 
reasonably demanding from Congress and the public considerations 
and benefits thought to be excessive. 

While, as always, some actions have tended to give credence to these 
distortions, we believe that failure to recognize the real causes of 
agriculture’s problems has permitted confusion to be magnified, and 
has made solutions more difficult. 

The first cause was a mobilization of agriculture for war. That 
this was in the public interest needs no discussion. A part of present 
difficulty is that agriculture has been unable to demobilize. 

The second cause was the contmuation too long after the needs had 
diminished of wartime programs that have aggravated adjustment 
problems. Here we would emphasize that to whatever extent these 
decisions may now look mistaken in the hindsight of history, the 
responsibility or blame for them should not be assessed against farm- 
ers. These were decisions of public policy made presumably in the 
name of the Nation as a whole. If some of them were wrong, they 
were democratically made decisions and responsibility rests upon all 
of us. 

There never was a time when a healthy and strong agriculture was 
more the business of all of us than itis today. It is therefore the 
responsibility of all the people to better understand the problems of 
agriculture and to give every constructive assistance possible to farm 
leadership and the Congress in finding better and sounder measures 
to strengthen agriculture. 

The third cause was the very rapid adoption of revolutionary tech- 
nology in farming. This was stimulated in part by the wartime pres- 
sures, and’ in part by pressures arising. from Federal programs in 
operation since the war and still at work. 

This technology ‘has set in motion profound forces that are irrevers- 
ible and will continue to shake and transform farming for some time 
to come. 

All three of these forees have resulted in excessive stocks of some 
important farm commodities, and in a farm output and a capacity to 
produce at levels that cannot be moved into use at prices presently 
satisfactory to farmers in the face of their present costs. 

What are the tools at hand to cope with this abundance in both out- 
put and capacity ? 

Surplus disposal: As long as excessive stocks stand in front of us 
they are a constant drag on the farm price level and prevent a normal 
market relationship between output and consumpticn. The national 
chamber has, therefore, supported an interim extension of Public Law 
480 as a tool to reduce this burden. 
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This is, however, a dangerous tool. The longer it continues, the 
more it erodes healthy markets upon which the farmer must depend 
for a prosperous business. The longer it continues, the greater its 
damaging impact on relations with friendly but competing countries. 
These dangers exist in spite of careful attempts by the Congress and 
those who administer the law to minimize them. 

It seems to us that continued use of this tool can be justified only if 
the burdens put upon + sre rapidly reduced and eventually eliminated. 
This means that continr:d adding to disposable stocks at heavy rates 
will destroy its effectiveness in remedying the supply situation. 

Expanding markets: Enlarging the market for farm products 
would obviously strengthen the position of agriculture. Reestablish- 
ment of the Nation’s place in the world markets is underway and this 
work should help. 

Expanding the market at home has real possibilities. Last week 
farm and business organizations, including the Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, the national chamber and a wide range of others 
held here in Washington a National Food Conference to explore the 
possibilities of expanding domestic markets by improving nutrition 
and better use of food to improve the quality of living. The develop- 
ment of new industrial uses for some farm commodities may hold 
promise of enlarging markets. 

However, there is one paramount consideration that must be em- 
phasized as essential to market expansion. Growth cannot be 
achieved unless commodities are available at prices that will bring 
effective demand into the market. This means that some of us will 
have to drastically revise our ideas of what prices can do in expanding 
markets by bringing in or bringing back more uses and more con- 
sumption. 

In the export market, price will certainly be a key factor. In the 
domestic market, there has been too pessimistic a view of the role of 
price in building markets. Some leaders have gone so far as to say 
that domestically prices make no difference in consumption. Since the 
end of the war, we have had 7 years when retail prices of milk and 
dairy products rose an average between 3 and 4 percent. When this 
happened, per capita consumption declined 2 to 3 percent. In 4 years 
retail dairy prices declined an average of 2 to 3 percent, with a 1 to 2 
percent increase in consumption. 

A similar relationship is shown for red meats. In 5 years, retail 
price declines averaging close to 6 percent have increased per capita 
consumption 4 percent. In 5 other years, prices rose on an average 6 
percent with a corresponding decline of 3 percent in per capita con- 
sumption. 

These changes may look small, but they are especially important 
when they become cumulative over a few years. For example, from 
1947 to 1951, retail meat prices rose by 13 percent at a cost of a 10 
percent decline in consumption per capita. From 1951 to 1956, the 
trend was in the reverse direction: prices declined 21 percent with a 
20 percent increase in consumption per capita. 

Expansion of markets by finding new industrial uses needs to be 
qualified with a reminder that generally speaking the greater pos- 
sibilities seem to be in the direction of raw materials, for which the 
search is ever in terms of reducing materials costs. 
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Reducing resources in farming: The use of this approach as a tool 
to achieve a better balance in agriculture has always been an alluring 
one, but we believe it is largely ineffective in contributing to the 
problem. 

With respect to the soil bank, the acreage reserve holds little promise 
of making sufficient temporary adjustment of production to justify its 
high costs. Long-term adjustment would be extremely difficult or 
umpossible to achieve by it. Even such small gains it may seem to 
achieve would be at costs which we believe the public will not tolerate. 

The possibility of even temporary, short-term adjustment in pro- 
duction was ruled out by statutory limitations on the extent of 
participation by any one farm, or farmer. Experience under the 
program suggests that it was acceptable to farmers primarily as an 
Income supplement, rather than as an adjustment tool. 

We view the possibility of ultimate adjustment of production 
through the conservation reserve as slight. In the presence of the con- 
tinuing technogolical potential in agriculture any buoyancy in the 
price level, even if slight, seems very likely to trigger more output 
on land not reserved in the soil bank. 

In fact, it seems probably that any program to “buy” a withdrawal 
of resources sufficient to pare output materially is up against this 
reality. The high level of output seems likely to continue into the 
future, assuming, of course, continued weather and growing condi- 
tions make it possible. 

Control of resources by acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
are similarly doomed to failure unless farmers are to be deprived of all 
freedom and a virtual police state is instituted to enforce them. To 
the extent such devices have seemed to have worked in the past, they 
have been of only partial effect directly on the commodity involved. 

Producers, being intelligent businessmen, have found ways to cir- 
cumvent. them. Even this partial effectiveness has had alarming 
consequences in the form of lost markets and crises in the commodities 
themselves. It is symptomatic of this situation that this committee 
and the Congress have now before them the problem of what to do 
about cotton acreage allotments. 

That allotments and quotas do not restrain resources should be 
obvious. Soils precluded from crops under allotment are put to other 
uses, usually a less economic and less profitable one. The use of di- 
verted acres shifts adjustment problems to other commodities and 
transforms the problem by creating new crises by the unnatural com- 
petition engendered. The present serious crisis in livestock feeds is 
an example of this. , 

With inelastic demand for most farm products, the temptation to 
tailor supply to a higher price and thus obtain something comparable 
to semimonopoly conditions is understandable. But the inescapable 
logic of this approach is that it can be effective in this only by ex- 
tending the limitations to every commodity and corner of the farm 
enterprise, with every farmer having a “base” and quota or allot- 
ment for everything, and with rigorous complete compliance re- 
quired. The farmers, as we know them, will not tolerate being put 
to these extremes, and it cannot be accomplished by methods short 
of those resembling a police state. 

One form of resource reduction in agriculture does hold some 
promise of slowly improving the farm business. That is the volun- 
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tary withdrawal of farm people from the farm business. This does 
not and will not reduce production. It does leave the gross and net 
income of the farm business to fewer people, permitting a more satis- 
factory level of earnings and profits in better relationship to other 
economic endeavors. 

This adjustment has been going on at a very rapid rate during the 
last two decades. Native farm people have been given scarcely any 
of the credit they deserve for their judgment in making the adjust- 
ments that have already been made. 

Farm population has declined one-third since 1939, and 20 percent 
in the last : years alone. It is a shuddering thought to realize what 
the status of farm income and farm living would be if the 30 million 
who were on our farms in 1939 were still there. Those who have 
moved into other occupations have found better economic oppor- 
tunities for themselves and added to the Nation’s productivity and 
standard of living by their contributions, while leaving the farm 
business returns to be shared by those who continue to farm. 

In the critical years ahead America’s growth and strength will 
require us to do the best we can to maximize the contributions of 
everyone. We do not know of any study of future manpower needs 
that does not indicate future shortages in a multitude of lines of 
employment. It seems plain that this spells opportunity for farm 
people to live better by contributing more productively to the growth 
of the future if the Nation is to realize its dynamic possibilities. 

These adjustments must be voluntarily made by people, but public 
policy can and should encourage and facilitate the adjustments. This 
policy should be a paramount consideration in shaping and modify- 
ng farm programs. aT. 

want to return to this point in a moment. National programs 
can assist in fostering the population adjustments. The rural de- 
velopment program has promising possibilities of contributing to this 
adjustment as well as to the solution of other rural problems. 

We look upon this program as one of the soundest proposals the 
Congress has authorized because it gets to some of the roots of prob- 
lems instead of treating symptoms palliatively. Assistance in the 
population adjustment can be increased by existing governmental 
agencies. It is an encouraging sign to see the stepped-up cooperation 
and coordination between the United States Department of Labor 
and the Federal Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to provide better knowledge and information about 
employment prospects in different economic and geographic areas of 
the Nation. We believe such activities are constructive programs the 
Congress should support and strengthen. 

On-farm adjustment : 

The most important tools, and the most effective, in extricating the 
farm business from the present. tight situation is the constant adapta- 
tion of the farm enterprise to the economy of today. This can only be 
done by farm producers themselves. 

If it is not done on the farm, Federal programs will not help the ad- 
justment, and at worst they may aggravate the problem and prevent 
adjustment. These adjustments are in the large area of complex 
decisions that only farmers can make and do make. 
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These decisions involve choices between technical, scientific, and 

management alternatives. They are short-run and long-term choices 
concerning the application of resources—the producer’s real costs, 
what the economists call inputs—to achieving marketable output 
yielding income to cover costs and return a satisfactory reward to 
labor, capital, and the land. 

If you will refer to the graph on the next page, I would like you 
to look at the on-farm adjustment possibilities from the standpoint 
of the Nation’s agriculture taken as a whole. The graph requires a 
brief description. The line marked “Physical Input Trend” is the 
total of production expenses in farming adjusted by cost rates as 
measured by the index of prices paid by ‘farmers for goods and serv- 
ices including interest, taxes, and wage rates for hired labor. This 
takes out changes in production expenses due to changes in cost rates, 
or prices. It thus reflects variations in physical inputs in a general- 
ized way. The line marked “Efficiency Trend” is the index of total 
farm output each year divided by the index of input trend in the 
first line. This measures, again in a general way, the effectiveness, or 
efficiency, with which productive resources as represented by the pro- 
duction expense were converted into farm products. 

(The chart to which reference is made follows :) 
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Mr. Garver. Now I would like to call your attention to several inter- 
esting relationships that can be seen from examining this graph. The 
first is that, notwithstanding a popular misconception that farmers do 
not adjust their operations to meet adversity, very substantial adjust- 
ments took place on the production side in the early 1930’s. Farmers 
reduced their inputs by about 15 percent from the late 1920’s to the 
1932-35 period. This resulted in a rise of about 18 percent in the 
efficiency of converting these inputs into production. 

By 1937-38, however, these inputs were back to their earlier levels 
and the efficiency trend was on its way back down to the earlier levels. 

Next, World War II brought a strong stimulus to greater produc- 
tion. By 1943 inputs had risen by nearly 50 percent, with a decline of 
about 10 percent in the effectiveness of converting these inputs into 
production. 

Next, high price supports and, later, the Korean inflation stimulated 
another increase of one-sixth in inputs and lowered the efficiency of 
inputs another 10 to 12 percent. Since the farm price peak of Korea 
in 1951 we have had a decline of 20 percent in the farm price level. 
Yet inputs continue at or close to the peak of inputs at that time. 

Notice, however, that this time there has been some improvement 
in efficiency. The level the last 3 years is 10 percent above the 1950-52 
trend, and back at about the level that prevailed during the war 
years. 

We have, of course, had striking increases in the productivity per 
man-hour of labor and per acre of cropland, but it is obvious’we hve 
had no significant improvement in the efficiency of these production 
inputs since the war period, or in fact since the depth of the 1930 
depression. 

ne might be tempted to conclude that some kind of an upper 
ceiling has been reached in the efficiency of these resources if the pres- 
ent level were not 15 to 16 percent below the trend of the decade 
1930-39. If these inputs were so managed as to yield the same effi- 
ciency as in 1930-39, the 1957 production expenses could have been 
as much as $4 billion less than they are estimated to have them. 

It is in this area of efficiently and effectively using these input 
resources that basic and lasting adj ustment will have to be made. 

This does not mean that we can afford to twiddle our thumbs and 
look the other way, leaving the farmer to his own devices, to lift 
himself by his own bootstraps. 

There is available generally to farmers an extensive body of knowl- 
edge now used by only a portion of them. If some or all of the 
resources and manpower now being used to administer palliative pro- 
grams were applied to the task of propagating that knowledge more 
widely, farmers would make the adjustments they must make more 
rapidly than they seem now likely to do. 

Ase long as there are hundreds of thousands of farmers who produce 
equivalent amounts of output at a half to two-thirds the cost of their 
colleagues on the same size of farm and soil type, or who earn in net 
returns 3 to 6 times as much as others with a comparable setup, the 
agricultural-adjustment problem will be essentially and primarily 
in the hands of the farmers themselves. 

Subsidies: We regard the payment of subsidies as justified in the 
public interest only when they obtain for our society positive benefits 
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that are not otherwise forthcoming. The various devices aimed at 
supplementing farm income at public expense have in the past been 
largely defended as temporary measures to “buy time” for real and 
basic readjustments. It is increasingly clear that the longer we put 
off coming to grips with the changes that the revolution in agriculture 
imposes upon farming, and upon the large segment of the business 
economy linked to it, and the communities seriously involved, the 
more painful and costly will be the adjustments. 

In this context we consider such subsidy approaches as soil banks, 
excessive price supports, and direct-payment programs as the wrong 
tools to strengthen agriculture. They are in fact Settee weapons 
that will sap the vitality from the farm economy and destroy the vast 
capacity of farm families to make rich and lasting cuntelieiinns to 
the Nation’s strength and growth. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you have a program of your own to give us 
before we get through? 

Mr. Garver. I am about to come to that, Senator. 

Senator Ex.enper. All right. 

Mr. Garver. Such subsidies have been justified by some advocates 
as income supplements due farmers in order to equitably offset what 
is thought to be the permanently disadvantaged position of farmers 
in the economy. 

Even if the public and the Congress were to accept this as an objec- 
tive of policy and programs for agriculture, we do not believe it 
can be achieved. As rapidly as such subsidies become certain or 
predictable as to amount and timing, they increase the value of land 
and other resources in producing. They become the basis for capi- 
talization into higher values as reflected. in the bidding for such re- 
sources. As long as there is private property and competition within 
and between farmers or those who would farm, the payments involved 
in such subsidies will become capital bonuses to those holding resources 
when they become predictable, and soon after that, costs to succeedi 
farmers. What starts as an income supplement thus is transform 
into a capital cost “wary, She its continuance to avoid unfairly 
penalizing the holders. Meanwhile, the income benefits they are sup- 
posed to convey have been lost. 

Such subsidies are accompanied also by another destructive force. 
Because of differences between farmers and farms, there are differ- 
ences in the degree of “benefits” to be derived temporarily from them. 
This creates irresistible pressure to “equalize” the benefits by putting 
upper limits on them. These amount to unfair and uneconomic pen- 
alties on producers who want to operate on sound economic and busi- 
ness principles. It can only further distort economic guides to the 
sound use of agricultural resources and impede farmers in effectively 
meeting the needs of the Nation. 

Recommendations: Based on the considerations we have presented, 
we offer the following recommendations for modification of existing 
farm legislation: 

Soil bank: We urge the termination of both the acreage reserve and 
conservation reserve of the soil bank because we believe that they are 
not effective tools to reduce a production. The conservation objec- 
tives of the conservation reserve should, we believe, be met by the 
instruments already provided by the Congress for this purpose. 
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Surplus disposal: We’support the disposal of existing surpluses by 
‘judicious means to minimize the destructive effort of such sales on 
necessary normal markets. We urge that adding to the disposable 
stocks be terminated at the earliest possible time. 

Elimination of the escalator clause in present law: We urge that 
this unrealistic mechanism relating supply-demand ratios to price- 
support levels be eliminated. It has outlived its usefulness as a guide 
to adjustment in agriculture. Its continuance is a virtual guaranty 
of further surplus troubles. 

Senator Eirenver. What do you want to do there, give authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide his own yardstick ¢ 

Mr. Garver. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Senator Evtenper. You would not place any guides in the law? 

Mr. Garver. I think, Senator, that it would be possible, when you 
come to price supports, to establish price supports as protective devices 
to provide stability in the markets without requiring them to be at such 
levels as will add more than can be disposed of in an orderly marketing 
process. 

Senator Exzenper: Well, what would you suggest be placed in the 
Jaw in lieu of these clauses ? 

Mr. Garver. I think our discussions have centered around price 
supports defined by law in terms of emergency situations or sudden 
drops, sudden reversals, whether it be seasonal, and probably sea- 
sonally is most important 

Senator Exrtenper. Otherwise you would not have any price 
supports ? 

Mr. Garver. With one qualification, which I will come back to a 
little later, if you do not mind. 

Senator Ertenver. Well, you know, as I have often contended, the 
farmer asks for no favors, but when industry is protected by tariffs, 
and when labor is protected by minimum wages and given protection 
in bargaining with the employer, why, what else can the farmer do 
except get protection of some kind? You certainly would not want to 
throw the farmers to the wolves; would you? 

Mr. Garver. No, sir. No, sir, I do not think we can afford to do 
that, if anyone wanted to. 

Senator Etrenver. Well, I would like to get something specific from 
you. You evidently have given this a good deal of study. What 
would you suggest in the absence of price supports ? 

Mr. Garver. We would suggest—— 

Senator Exienper. Acreage allotments, and things like that? 

Mr. Garver. We do not feel that the acreage allotment can be made 
to work with any kind of restriction without tightening the whole 
thing up to the point where you have the whole of agriculture under 
a very stern discipline that makes it impossible for them to operate. 

Senator ELtenver. Well, would you want farmers to plant whatever 
they want in as large a quantity as they desire? 

Mr. Garver. That is right, I think they should choose, in response 
to markets reflected in prices, what is worth producing. 

Senator Ertenpver. With no protection whatever? 

Mr. Garver. No; the protection we talked about is the price sup- 
port or price floor, which prevents sudden reversals. Or taking the 
corn-hog situation or livestock situation, for example, you can get a 
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very quick dip that is not justified by supply-and-demand conditions. 
And we think price supports have a function to play there. 

Senator Ex.Lenper. Then what would happen to the prices of hogs 
and cattle if we had no price support whatever for the feed, grains? 

Mr. Garver. Well, I think they would get quite cheap for a while, 
and a good many producers would find they had to adjust to it, and 
I think 

Senator ELLenper. You mean it would put them out of business? 

Mr. Garver. I think some of them it would, the same as it does to 
other businesses in this country. We have just gone through a wave 
of this which we have seen recently in the appliance business, for ex- 
ample, I have talked to appliance dealers who are selling below their 
cost. because 

Senator ELLENpER. Now by the same argument, what would happen 
to the manufacturer of cotton goods, and to the manufacturer of steel 
products, if they were not protected by tariffs ? 

Mr. Garver. Well, I think the long-range condition is that we ought 
to get along without such protection 

Senator ELLENDER. You want free trade? 

Mr. Garver. Freer trade. 

Senator Ex.ienper. Is the chamber of commerce proposal free 
trade? 

Mr. Garver. I think we are proposing what I call freer trade that 
we ought to move in the direction of lowering these programs 
gradually so that we are able to trade on a mutual basis with the rest 
of the world. 

Senator ELLenper, Well, if you could do all that at once, the 
farmers would not ask for any unreasonable quotas, or price supports. 

Mr. Garver. We cannot do that at once for the farmer 

Senator ELLenper. So long as you protect other segments of society, 
such as labor, such as the manufacturers, why should not you protect 
the people who produce the raw products upon which many manu- 
facturers are dependent ? 

Mr. Garver. Well, of course, the tariff protection is a protection 
from other people. But who do you protect the farmer against when 
you impose—— 

Senator ELLenper. Well, you take the cotton producer, for instance, 
would you want him to compete against cheaper labor in Mexico, 
cheap labor m Brazil, cheap labor in India? That is what would 
happen. 

tn other words, we have a standard of living here second to none in 
the world, and you certainly do not want to put our producers of 
farm commodities on the same low living standards that prevail in 
southeast Asia, in the Middle East, as well as North and Central 
America ¢ 

Mr. Garver. Senator, I do not believe they have anything to fear 
from that kind of competition. They are much more efficient and much 
more productive 

Senator Exttenver. Well I think you are just imagining that. I 
mean, as far as farming is concerned. Because I visited many areas 
where they are producing today, on the same acres, three times the 
cotton that we produce here on many acres. 

Mr. Garver. I think, if my information is correct, the highest yield 
of cottons attained are attained in this country. 
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Senator Ertenver. Well, you are just wrong because I visited those 
areas, and I know. I have talked to the farmers and I have pictures 
of the cotton grown. In Israel they produce 214 to 3 bales of cotton 
per acre, whose staple, as I remember, is 114 to as much as 11% inches. 

Mr. Garver. We have some 3-bale producers in this country. 

Senator Extenper. We have some, but I am talking about gen- 
“ao. You take our average production here, which is less than 
a bale. 

Mr. Garver. That is true. 

Senator E.tenper. That is what I am talking about. I am not 
talking about the good producers out there. The area is smal] and 
most of the farmers, in fact, I did not come across any fields that were 
different in production. They all seem to have about the same produc- 
tion—all irrigated, and the sad thing about all of this is that in many 
of these areas our money was used in order to put them in business. 
That is the sad part of it. 

Now, what are you going to do with conditions like that. In Pak- 
istan, they are producing cotton, production that is as good as ours 
onanaverage. Now do you want to compete, do you want our farmers 
to compete, with producers in Pakistan, without protection? In 
Egypt it is the same way, you have the same situation in Egypt. 

Mr. Garver. Senator, I think if we hope to sell on the foreign 
market, we have got to compete with them. 

Senator Ettenver. It may be all right to do that, but you cannot 
possibly—it would be like competing in manufactured products. The 
time is now coming when we may not be able to compete with foreign 
production. Take your small automobile line now. General Motors 
and Ford are suffering a good deal right now because of a lot of the 
small cars coming in. Thousands of them are coming in. 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. They are using less gasoline than ours, and it is a 
very attractive buy. I was told that General Motors cannot produce 
a car as cheaply as it can be produced in Italy and in France. Now 
what are you going to do bout that? 

Mr. Garver. I think we ought to buy these cars where we can get 
them the cheapest and where they are the best. 

Senator Extenper. Do you think you can do it with a different 
standard of living, as between the United States and Italy and France 
and other parts of the world? 

Mr. Garver. Senator, I will make this as a comment, and you may 
call it philosophical if you want, but I believe that the Almighty in- 
tended that there should be no artificial differences between people, 
and we will never have any strength and peace and decency in this 
world until all nations are able to have like standards, and I consider 
anything which impedes the progress of any people in achieving a 
higher economic productivity as being unchristian and ungodly, to 
say the least. 

Senator Exxenper. Well that will not do the farmers any good for 
the time being, nor will it do some of the manufacturers, if they keep 
progressing as they have in the last 3 or 4 years, any good. You are 
going to put someone out of business here. 

We do not ask any protection against production where the stand- 
ards of living are like ours, in countries such as Australia, where they 
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have a standard of living somewhat like ours—their wages are a little 
less than ours—and where things are equal there is a lot to what you 


say. 

Mr. Garver. I do not believe the difference is in the standard of 
living. That is, the differences are very wide in the standard of 
living, but I think our whole history has demonstrated pretty well, 
that even the people with the lowest standard of living, if they are 
able to trade internationally, that both they and the people from 
whom they buy gain in standard of living by doing so. 

Senator EL.enper. But, it is true that in many of these areas you 
have a lot of manufactured products, and they are of course cheaper 
than ours. They do not have the facilities, but because of the fact 
that labor there is so much cheaper than it is here, they are able to 
compete with us. 

Take, for instance, over in Persia. I saw thousands of children 
receiving the huge sum of 20 cents per day, our money. Now in 
cotton mills, do you think we could compete with a thing like that 
with our standard of living here? 

Mr. Garver. I think we have done a pretty good job so far. We 
have had that competition for a long time. 

Senator E.xtenper. Well you have been protected, though. You 
have been protected by tariffs against this cheap labor. That is why 
you have been able to go forward, but they are catching up with us 
now, they are learning our ways of manufacturing. They are im- 
proving through mechanization, and the same thing goes in farming. 
I have seen areas where they no longer use the flail to beat the seed 
from the wheat. They are now using machines. Now, if they im- 
prove within the next 4 or 5 years as rapidly as they have in the last 
2 or 3 years, why, they will be able to produce more and much cheaper 
than we can produce. Unless we put some kind of protection there, 
unless their standards of living are raised so that it will cost more 
for them to produce these commodities, and put it on somewhat of an 
equal basis to what we have here, why, it is likely that we will be 
overloaded with a lot of its cheap material—I mean, cheap raw 
material. 

Mr. Garver. But, Senator, I believe those people who have thus 
improved their standard of living by that growth have also become 
that much better customers for things we ship to them. We have not 
vay good customers anywhere in the world where the standard is 
ow. 

Senator ELLeNDeR. You cannot, unless there is some way of doing 
what we do here, protect the laboring man by getting him better 
wages, better salaries. 

Mr. Garver. Well, in the long run, that does not protect even him, 
though, does it? 

Senator ELLenDer. Well, I do not know, but I am talking about the 
present, the period we are living in now. 

Mr. Garver. That is why these things, I think, have to be done 
gradually. You cannot pull the plug overnight. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. In the meantime, a lot of our people here are 
going to go out of business. 

Mr. Garver. They have in the past years. We have had whole 
industries go out. 
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Senator Exitenper. I know that, but nothing like what we would 
suffer if your program here were followed overnight. 

Mr. Garver. W Fell, we do not recommend that it be done overnight, 
Senator. We think it has got to be approached gradually. 

Senator Extenper. Well, how gradually, how many years? 

Mr. Garver. Well, this is a personal opinion, not the result of any 
official position in the chamber, but in my judgment it would take 
8 to 10 years of very careful moving to get agr iculture over to any- 
thing like a basically market- guided. economy as far as the commodi- 
ties and legislation are concerned 

Senator ELtenper. What would you do in the meantime? 

Mr. Garver. Gradually reduce your supports, gradually work off 
your surpluses, gradually withdraw your controls. 

Senator Extenver. We have been doing that. As you know, Mr. 
Benson began coming before us 5 years ago and asked for the flexible 
price supports, 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Senator Exrenver. We gave it to him reluctantly, and as was 
pointed out this morning, you heard Congressman Jensen give the 
figures here, we have more surplus on hand now than we have ever had. 

Mr. Garver. Well, that, in our judgment 

Senator EL,enper. What you want to do is make it lower, the 
Benson plan of making price support 60 percent instead of 75? 

Mr. Garver. We have no figure in mind, except we think there is a 
good deal of promise in the proposal put before you by one of the 
leading farm organizations, to put these on the basis of the market 
averages for a period of years. 

Senator ELLenver. You mean the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Garver. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. Ninety percent of the average? 

Mr. Garver. Three-year average.. We do not particularly endorse 
that specific figure. 

Senator E.Ltenper. All of this would simply beat down prices and 
make the farmers worse off than they are now. Now, of course, if 
you want to have in our country farming organizations like Ford and 
General Motors in business, why you may have that. 

Mr. Garver. Senator, we do not think it is going to come to that. 

Senator ELtenper. I am one who does not believe that our life 
blood, that is food and fiber, should be put in the hands of too few 
people. That is what your program, I believe, would lead to. 

Mr. Garver. We disagree with you on that, Senator. We believe 
you would have fewer farmer s, and they w ould be better managed, 
better capitalized, and better operated. But we believe there would 
still be farm families, maybe ultimately twice as big as they are now, 
but we do not see in the studies we have made of so-called corporation. 
type farming any great promise in that. except in a very few unusual 
circumstances. "Fa arming does not lend itself to that kind. of 
organization. 

Senator Evienper. As it is now, 90 percent of the food pro- 
duced is in the hands of 42 percent of organizations and farmers. 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Senator Exrenper. And only 10 percent of the food is produced by 
44 percent of the farmers. Now your plan would lead probably all 
of this 44 percent out of business. And is that your goal ? 
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Mr. Garver. No, sir; I do not think it would lead all of them out. 

Senator ELitenver. Well, a good deal of them, most of them. 

Mr. Garver. There are many of them, as there are in other countries 
and in other occupations in this country, people who would rather be 
their own boss, stay in their own backyards, and have a degree of free- 
dom for a half or two-thirds of the dollar income they could earn in 
other lines. I grew up on a farm, in a farm territory, and I know 
many of my relatives still today would rather make $3,000 or $4,000 
a year and be their own boss than to work for someone else and punch 
a clock and live in the city for $6,000 or $7,000'a year. 

Senator Ettenver. You would be surprised—if 1 you were a Member 
of Congress you would not talk that way.. I have been in the Congress 
now for 21 years, and when you stop to consider that less than O4 per- 
cent of the farm products are—I think it is about 24 or 25 percent— 
are protected by price supports, why I do not see any basis for your 
argument. Another thing, I just wonder, you know I hear a lot of 
people say, “Well, look how beef is prospering, beef producers and hog 
producers, they have no price support,” but. if you take the props 
from under the support of feed grain, see what is going to happen. 
Your price support has a tendency to stabilize your feed grain prices, 
and with that meat produc tion. 

Mr. Garver. Senator, I believe we have a crisis in the livestock and 
feed situation in spite of that, 

Senator ELtenper. Oh, yes; I agree to that, but how much worse 
would it be? 


Mr. Garver. I think it is a speculative question, whether it would 
be much worse or not. 


Senator E.tenper. Well, I do not know, I would hate to put it to a 
test. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Garver. Lowering the range of price supports: We recom- 
mend this as a first step in the elimination of price supports that 
make the Government a market for commodities. We recognize that 
there is a fole for price supports in minimizing sudden or temporary 
disturbances to markets. But where such minimum protection, re- 
sults in temporary acquisition of stocks by Government the stocks 
should be disposed of within the marketing year, or as soon there- 
after as orderly marketing will permit. There is no way that tHe 

‘apacity and output of a modern, independent and free farm business 

‘an be permanently maintained except at prices for commodities that 
will move into use all that producers are willing to produce at those 
prices. 

We recommend the adoption of the principles of a proposal put 
forth by one of the Nation’s leading farm organizations under which 
price supports would be based on a “reasonable percentage of a recent 
average of market prices. This would give price protection against 
sudden drops while permitting demand and supply conditions to more 
effectively guide production and consumption, 

Authority to increase acreage allotments: We recommend this as 
a first step in the elimination of all such atte mpts to restrain or dis- 
cipline farmers and their operations, and to return fo them full 
mastery over their own affairs. As this step is taken, if is especially 
important that price supports, to the extent that they are continued, 
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be at such levels as to permit the sale and use in normal markets of 
any additional quantities of production that may result from en- 
larging the allotments. We recommend termination of the corn- 
acreage allotment, which has proved impracticable. 

Senator Extenper. You know, this plan would work fine if we could 
do like steel producers do, they curtail production to suit demand, 
but you cannot do that on the farm. 

r. Garver. It is difficult to do on farms. 

Senator Extenper. You cannot do it. It is just impossible to do 
it because of weather conditions and other factors. 

Mr. Garver. Well, that makes it more difficult, but it is still pos- 
sible, I think. 

Senator Extenper. I wish you would show us how. We need a 
Moses in that direction. 

Mr. Garver. Well, you have before you, of course, proposals deal- 
ing with milk and dairy prodnucts, for example. They are trying 
to find a way of tailoring their supply to market conditions so that 
they are not exploited by Molitcoms price declines. 

Senator Extenver. Well, whatwould you do there? I do not sup- 
pose you favor the price supports there either, do you—I mean the 
dairy products ? 

Mr. Garver. We think, as we said before, that the supports ought 
to be at levels which will prevent the bottom from temporarily drop- 
ping out in disorderly marketing, but there is not any gain to even 
the dairy farmer himself in producing more than can be moved into 
the market. So they face the adjustment, one way or another, with 
a lot of them going broke and turning milk production over to fewer 
hands, or of mastering their own dairy economy in an overall way. 
We think they are on the way to a study of some tools that may prove 
effective on that. 

Senator Eiienper. Well, as I recall the figures, the cow population 
has fallen considerably, but milk production has been going up and up. 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Now what would you do in a case like that; 
how would you handle a situation of that kind ? 

Mr. Garver. Senator Ellender, I have talked to dairymen who 
have shown how they increase their income. Some of these were in 
Wisconsin, which I guess is typical. They have actually increased 
their net income by reducing their production for market. They are 
selling less milk than they did before, because they have learned to 
milk better cows and spread their costs more sensibly, and reduce 
some of their costs. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean reduce the costs and made profit ? 

a Garver. Reduce cost and reduce sales, and made more net 

roiit. 
" Senator ELLenpErR. What would happen to those same people if we 
a ae had a program on hand to take care of some of the surplus 
milk ? 

Mr. Garver. They would have probably done it a lot sooner. 

Senator Ettenper. You think they would have made as much profit 
at they are now making? 

Mr. Garver. No, to the extent they sold to the Government they 
got more for the milk than they would otherwise. They certainly 
made more profit that way. 
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Senator ELtenper. I mean those farmers you talk about that are 
making profits now, weren’t they somewhat protected by having price 
supports, and isn’t it a fact that because of that they were able to sell 
at a greater profit ? 

Mr. Garver. They sold-at a- greater profit than they would have 
without the price supports, but the changes that they made, they 
made under price supports in both cases. 

Senator ELuenper. They followed a suggestion made by this com- 
mittee that ways and means ought to be found in order to curtail 
production. Now what they did, they reduced the cows, but they 
made the cows they had produce more milk. So with fewer cows you 
produce more milk. 

Mr. Garver. Well, my point, Senator, is that they found a way to 
make the adjustment and improve their income. This is not a solu- 
tion which all dairy farmers can follow, of course. 

Senator E.tenver. They did that because of the price support. If 
the price support had not been there, they would not have made the 
adjustment you speak of, nor the profits you are now referring to. 

Mr. Garver. I would have to differ with you as a matter of opinion, 
Senator. I think they had every pressure in the world to do it, and 
it was because of that pressure they did it, with or without the price 
supports. The price suports gave them that much more because they 
sold part of it to the Government. 

Senator ELtenper. I presume you refer primarily to those located 
probably in the Northeast, where they have these marketing agree- 
ments ? 

Mr. Garver. So far as I know all of them are in the market agree- 
ments areas; that is right. 

Senator E.tenper. That is what you are talking about. Well, I 
agree with that. I wish'we could have all producers do that way. 

Mr. Garver. A marketing agreement is an attempt of producers to 
rationalize their own business and to come to grips with the very 
inelastic demand and to try to tailor their output accordingly. 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes, but could you apply that to other producers 
of wheat or corn ? 

Mr. Garver. May [ask why not? 

Senator E.tenper. I would like to know. I was thinking about 
that myself. How would you do it for corn, let’s say? How would 
you do it for cotton ? 

Mr. Garver. The problem, as I understand it, is that you have diffi- 
culty getting participation and cooperation all along the line on that. 
You have producers everywhere, and they are getting in and out of it. 

Senator Ex.enper. I will go back to the proposition that even with 
the marketing agreement areas that we are speaking of, the fact that 
we have price supports has certainly helped the producers of milk in 
those areas. You agree to that, don’t you? 

Mr. Garver. Well, I am not sure that I know how you mean it when 
you say it “helps” them. If you mean they got more income tempo- 
rarily than they would have otherwise, yes, but I do not believe there 
was any permanent help in it. 

Senator ELLENpER. Some of them have not sold, as you say, to the 
Government, but the fact that there were price supports firmed up 
the market. 
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Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Senator Exvenper. The program has assisted all producers of milk. 

Mr. Garver. It was a factor in the market that strengthened it. 

Senator Exiienper. There is no question about that. That is why 
T go back to the proposition that these price supports that. you have 
had on the grain have assisted even the milk producers. It has had 
the tendency of :‘xbilizing the price of the feed that the cattle eat, and 
by the same token, the price supports on all sorts of feed ‘grains, in a 
line effect, have caused the feed market to stabilize itself and at the 
same time, stabilize the price to some extent of meat and other 
products. 

Mr. Garver. They are the cost to those producers. 

Senator Exxenper. How is that? 

Mr. Garver. They are costs to those producers. 

Senator ELLenver. I understand that, but the price is stable, they 
can figure in advance. It has a tendency of stabilizing the price. 

What would happen to hog prices today, maybe not right today, 
but in the next several months, if you knocked the props from under 
all price supports and let people produce al) the feed grains they 
desired ? 

Mr. Garver. I think you would have your surplus problems trans- 
ferred from feed grains to livestock very shortly. 

Senator Extenper. Of course, and with that you would have all 
your meat producers, your cattle producers under strain. That is 
what would happen. 

Mr. Garver. Senator, it is our judgment that is what is coming no 
matter what you do. 

Senator Eititenver. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Garver. Industrial uses: We recommend support of a program 
to expand research on finding new industrial uses for farm products 
and new products for markets. Projects under this program should, 
however, be confined to those likely to make real contributions along 
this line. 

Although much research has been done on this problem, expanded 
research could yield new answers.and possibly promising developments. 
Specific proposals should be subject to a number of considerations. 
Care needs to be taken that the program does not go beyond research 
to the point of subsidizing uses in unfair competition with available 
raw materials. 

Care also needs to be taken that the expansion of research does not 
merely end in the raiding of existing programs of research by trans- 
ferring scientific personnel from one agency to another. 

Senator Extenper. Judging from’ that paragraph, you would be 
against the Jenson bill? 

Mr. Garver. I am afraid so, Senator, if we) understand them 
correctly. 

Senator Ertenpver. And the Mundt bill. 

Mr. Garver. In conclusion, the modifications required in present 
legislation call for an about-face of drastic proportions. We believe 
nothing less than facing up to the unpleasant realities of the farm 
situation will put agriculture on a sounder footing. Some of the 
adjustments that must be made will be painful to farmers and to 
other important parts of the economy, although continued drift would 
be even more painful and catastrophic in the end. 
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We recognize that because of the magnitude of the adjustments to 
be made, it is important that some changes be made gradually or in 
steps so that they can be digested and adaptations made to them 
without disrupting the organization and capacity of farmers to meet 
the Nation’s needs. 

But we also urge the importance of definitely taking the steps we 
have recommended as imperatives dictated by economic realities and 
necessities. 

We believe these steps are the minimum required to focus efforts of 
farmers, the farm-related businesses, and all of us as citizens on the 
basic adjustments that must be made. 

Senator ELtenper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garver. Thank you. 

Senator Extitenper. The committee will stand in recess until tomor- 
row at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:51 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
the following day, March 4, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MarkKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF 'THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman of the committee), Aiken, 
and Young. 
ae present: Senators Symington and Hill, and Representative 

rant. 

Senator Arxken. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning, is Earl M. Hughes, representing 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Hughes, and expect you will 
give us some words of wisdom. 


STATEMENT OF EARL M. HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURE-BUSI- 
NESS RELATIONS COMMITTEE, ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


Mr. Hucues. My name is Earl M. Hughes, I am a livestock and 
grain farmer, former Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service and former Executive Vice President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I am presenting this statement on behalf of 
the Lllinois State Chamber of Commerce, which is a statewide business 
organization with 15,450 members in 408 communities in all parts of 
Tihinois. 

I have been a member of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
for several years and am currently serving as chairman of its agricul- 
ture-business relations committee. 

This 90-man committee has for 15 years worked with farm people 
throughout the State to bring about a better understanding of mutual 
problems of agriculture and business. In the course of these efforts, 
the importance of a sound agriculture to the economy of our State 
and Nation has become readily apparent. 

As an outgrowth of this close association with the farm leadership 
in Illinois on a State and local level, the recommendations discussed 
in this statement were formulated. In accordance with instructions 
received from your subcommittee, we are confining our comments to- 
day to the price-support program. 
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The objectives of the program outlined in this testimony are simply 
to assure agriculture, business, and the public generally the soundest, 
strongest farm economy possible. The program offers no easy way 
out of our prseent dilemma—it presents an opportunity for lasting 
strength under our private enterprise system. 

Criticisms of our current farm price-support; program: During my 
services as administrative head of the United States farm price stabili- 
zation program, I witnessed first-hand-the problems created by hold- 
ing a price umbrella over farm commodities which added new inven- 
tory to Government warehouses while‘we worked desperately to get 
rid of the already existing hoards of surplus commodities. 

I am now living’ on and operating a grain and livestock farm in 
northern Illinois. All of my income comes from this operation, and 
this is a dirt farming operation. As an operating farmer, I feel that 
individual opportunity and an efficient agriculture are possible over 
the long run only if Government retreats from its current price sup- 
port and production-control program. 

T have two teen-age boys who are interested in farming. T have 
told them that before they commit themselves te a lifetime of hard 
work and a heavy debt, they should determine to their own satisfac- 
tion whether they or the Government will manage their farms. No 
Government official at a desk in Washington can better manage the 
farms of the Nation than the men who work these farms and’ who 
have their life savings tied up in them. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is fearful for the course 
of a free agriculture if the present trend is continued. We foresee 
the possibility of an ever-growing series of controls which would 
extend to all farm commodities and pose a threat to the freedom of 
the farmer to operate his farm according to his own best judgment. 
“Tf price supports are to be continued*at present levels and controls 
over agricultural production’ are ‘made effective, Government’ will 
have to institute more rigid production restrictions; 

If Congress is really serious about the need and desirability of con- 
trolling agricultural production, it must impose restrictions not only 
on land use but also on the other items used in agriculture produc- 
tion, such as fertilizer, machinery, irrigation, and hisebtinides: and 
must limit the introduction of new techniques and high yielding seeds. 
The Illinois State Chamber and Illinois farmers stand firmly opposed 
to such a bold encroachment on the rights of individual farmers. 

We also have observed with growing apprehension the trend toward 
State trading and the nationalization of our Nation’s marketing 
machinery. In 1957, for example, 54 percent of all corn shipped 
by rail to Chicago was for the account of the Commodity Credit 

orporation. Unless the volume of Government acqnisition, and I 
underline acquisition, and selling, and I underline selling, of farm 
commodities is reduced, our efficient private marketing system will 
suffer serious damage. 

As taxpayers and consumers, we are more and more concerned 
with the tremendous costs of the program. When the average cost 
of price supports for every farm growing rice in the Nation, and I 
would say that would be the average farm growing life, amounts 
to $14,667, for example, something is certainly basically wrong with 
the system. When the housewife and low income city dweller ask 
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why the United States Department of Agriculture budget amounts 
to an average of $1,000 for every farm in the United States, it becomes 
extremely difficult for me to explain. 

Submarginal farmers are often used as the justification for price 
supports. The problems of the 2.7 million small, part-time, and resi- 
dential farmers who market only 9 percent of our farm commodities 
cannot be solved by raising the prices they receive by a few cents 
per unit. 

The problems of the submarginal farmers can be solved only by 
(1) enlarging their farm operations, (2) securing off-farm employ- 
ment to supplement their meager incomes, or (3) moving off the farm 
and finding other jobs. 

We see nothing wrong with farmers voluntarily leaving farming 
when they are no longer needed to produce the Nation’s food and fiber. 

Their lot would be improved by finding other employment and the 
interests of the Nation would be better served by their doing so. 

We do not subscribe to the belief that there is any responsibility 
on the part of taxpayers to subsidize and foster mediocrity in agricul- 
ture. The rural development program aimed at helping these people 
improve their farm business or finding better opportunities off the 
farm represents a sound step in the right direction and we endorse 
it enthusiastically. 

The responsibility of Government to agriculture: The public re- 
sponsibility in agriculture’s problems is often misunderstood. The 
importance of this biggest of all industries to the well-being of the 
Nation cannot be underestimated. The fact that the prosperity of 
more than 20 millions of persons living on farms is tied directly to the 
fortunes of agriculture is ample reason for its problems to be of con- 
cern to all. 

Public interest and responsibility by no means extend to a guaranty 
of a fixed price for farm commodities, a fixed return on capital invest- 
ment in farms, or a fixed wage to farmworkers. 

Because of the unusual nature of agriculture, there is a role which 
the public—through the Government—should assume. This rule con- 
sists of continuing such traditional and successful functions as estab- 
lishing grades and standards, disease prevention and eradication, crop 
production and market reporting, helping to find new uses and new 
markets for farm commodities, basic research and certain educational 
and advisory activity. These programs serve the best interest of 
society generally as well as farmers specifically. 

In order to help insure long-range solution of current farm diffi- 
culties, existing programs which attempt to fix price or control pro- 
duction should be terminated as soon as possible and no new farm 
programs for any commodity inaugurated. Experiences of more than 
a quarter of a century strongly suggest that programs which are eco- 
nomically sound are usually politically unacceptable. 

It is essential that the Government approach to the agricultural 
situation should be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic farm indus- 
try to adjust to the chanaging times and to take full advantage of the 
advances in techniques and technology which have and will become 
available to it. The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce believes 
that adoption of the recommendations outlined on the following pages 
would provide a positive step in that direction. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Price support operations: Make provision for immediately ad- 
justing support prices to levels which will move the current output of 
farm commodities into use through normal channels of trade. 

Establish definite termination dates for complete withdrawal of 
price supports on current production, 

Provide for cautious disposal, over a period of time, of surplus 
stocks in order not to disrupt the market. 

It is our conviction that high price supports have priced some com- 
modities out of domestic and world markets, increased production in 
the face of existing gluts and imposed inflexibilities which have de- 
terred adjustments in production needed to meet changed conditions. 

Twenty-five years of experience have proved that price supports do 
not actually result in increased income or even higher prices—except 
with a hi h degree of production regulation and the imposition of a 
huge burden on taxpayers. Prices have been used as goals rather than 
tools to achieve needed adjustments and maximum income. 

High, rigid price supports used during World War IT to stimulate 
farm production were continued long after they were needed. The 
so-called flexible price support system also has proved inadequate for 
two readily apparent reasons: 

(1) The degree of flexibility introduced was not really very arent 
The price support range established under the program is only 15 

oints or between 75 and 90 percent of a meaningless parity standard. 

he law limits the change in supports to only one point for each 2 
percent increase in supply. 

Furthermore, this hanes reflects output of the previous year rather 
than the current year to which the support applies. In practice, sup- 
ports have provided the incentive to produce for storage instead of 
stomachs. 

Senator Younc. You mentioned about a meaningless parity 
standard. The present modernized parity formula does use the re- 
cent 10 year basing period, related to the 1910 to 1914 period. Would 
you prefer changing that 1910 to 1914 year basis to 1947-48, the same 
as industry and labor uses? 

Mr. Hucues. From my own experience here, in trying to formulate 
the level of price supports that were administratively. set, I could 
not help but come to the conclusion that if we could set it at dollars 
and cents levels, that is, the supports, without reference to the per- 
centage of parity, it would be a much more realistic operation. 

Senator Youne. Labor and industry used 1947 to 1949 in establish- 
ing their case, Is there anything wrong about that? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t think in a rapidly changing and dynamic eco- 
nomy you can tie it to any one particular period. 

Senator Young. Would you be willing for labor and industry to do 
the same thing? 

Mr. Hucaes. I think, when you refer to “labor and industry,” would 
you mind carrying that out a little further? 

Senator Younc. Both use the 1947 to 1949 base period for estab- 
lishing price indexes, for labor or/and industry and establishing their 
prices and relationship to other costs. 

Mr. Hucues. Might I say this, I think that escalator clauses where 
they appear in relation to the administration of the price-support 
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program or to labor programs, are too rigid, and they do not very often 
serve the best interests of the country, generally, or labor in particular. 

Senator Youne. You believe it is wrong then for industry ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, I could. I think it has to be set at the time and 
on the basis of the commodities, and this has been the experience in 
some of the countries that do not use the parity standard. Canada 
does not use it. 

Senator Youne. Why don’t you criticize industry and labor using 
a fixed-base period ? 

Mr. Hueues. I would gladly do that except I didn’t think this was 
within the province of this committee. 

Senator Youna. It is another segment of the economy. 

Mr. Huoues. I, certainly, do not have any quarrel with you at all 
on that. I think labor is very guilty of attempting to hold wages at too 
high a level. That is one of the reasons that is presently affecting us. 
I get more criticism from farmers, not on the current level of farm 
prices, but on what it costs to operate. 

As farmers we are getting tired of picking up the high cost of the 
tabs of things we buy which is primarily labor. 

Senator Youne. Farm prices would not be so bad if it were not 
for the high cost of everything they buy. Here is industry with the 
greatest profit in history and labor with greater wages year after year. 
He would be getting along all right without that. 

Mr. Hucues. I am in wholehearted agreement with you on that. I 
think the monopoly is bad, and restraint in trade, whether in labor or 
whether in agriculture or whether in business. The public has to face 
up to the problem that union labor at the present time has an excessive 
amount of bargaining power, and wages are held at a level which will 
continue to cause unemployment in this country. That a surplus of a 
commodity in agriculture can only be moved at a lower price, and I 
say the same for surplus labor. 

Senator Youne. How much lower, for example, would wheat have 
to be to move in commercial channels both domestically and abroad ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think that depends to a certain extent on the 
size of the crop. It depends on whether the carryover is going to be 
included or excluded. And I haven’t gotten far enough in here yet to 
point out that we propose holding the carryover off the market and 
letting the current production move through normal trade channels. 

Senator ATKEN. f take it you would not-—— 

Mr. Hueues. I could not tell you exactly where it would have to be. 
It would have to be lower in current supports and that would have 
to be found out by trial and error. 

Senator Arxen. From where you have gone so far under your 
theory, you could not reduce one commodity like wheat alone, anyway ; 
otherwise, you would simply throw the production into some other 
commodity and get that into trouble, too. 

Mr. Hucues. That is true. 

Senator Arken. Wouldn’t you have to have some support of a gen- 
eral approach for all commodities? 

Mr. Hvueues. I wonder if maybe I can read this? 

Senator Arken. Maybe you will explain that, anyway. 

Mr. Hueues. And then I will be happy to be questioned about it, 
as long as you want to continue the discussion. 
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Senator Arken. Proceed. 

Mr. Hueues. (2) The provision which calls for automatic upward 
adjustment of price supports when stocks are reduced is a self- 
defeating mechanism. 

This escalator clause effectively counteracts any successful effort 
on the Commodity Credit Corporation to reduce surpluses in storage. 
If, as a result of cutrate sales abroad of Government-held stocks, 
soil bank participation or other measures, total stocks on hand are 
reduced, the Secretary of Agriculture is required by law to raise 
the level of support of that commodity. Increased output and new 
additions to surplus stocks are thereby encouraged. Thus, the law 
contains the seeds of its own destruction: 

It must be kept in mind that 56 percent of farm income comes from 
commodities which are not eligible for price support. Furthermore, 
many producers of the eligible commodities never take advantage of 
the program. It takes 82.2 percent of total price support costs to 
support commodities contributing only 33.2 percent of total cash 
farm receipts. Producers of livestock, fruits and vegetables and 
other commodities which are not directly supported have generally 
fared better than those producing price-supported commodities. 

Farm price supports should be set low enough to move current 
eae through private trade channels. Commodities will then 

produced in response to expected demand for consumption and 
not for Government storage. The negative effects of price programs 
are large enough that, after the elimination of price supports, prices 
may well recover to higher than current levels. You see an example 
of once the glut is worked out in the prices of livestock at present. 

Congress also should take steps immediately to provide for a crop- 
by-crop elimination of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s author- 
ity to buy and store farm commodities for the purpose of supporting 

rices. 
; Termination of price-support activity for certain commodities 
could be set up to become effective either (1) upon the arrival of a 
specific target date, or (2) immediately upon disposal of existing 
surplus stocks of these commodities, whichever comes first. 

Disposal of surplus commodities now held by Government must be 
carefully managed so that effects on current market prices will be 
minimized. 

II. Method of price support: Immediately discontinue nonrecourse 
loans as a means of supporting farm commodity prices and, to the 
extent that support is provided, utilize purchase agreements as the 
support mechanism. 

The purchase agreement gives the farmer the same degree of price- 
support protection as the nonrecourse loan but does not require him 
to go through the formality of making out loan papers, paying inter- 
est on any redemptions made, or putting the commodity in approved 
storage. 

The farmer retains possession and should be more inclined to find 
a market or use the crop in his normal operations. Use of purchase 
agreements has a tendency to keep the commodities in the localities 
where they are produced. This minimizes transportation costs and 
the commodities remain available to the farmer. 

The farmer who has placed his crop under loan, however, has a 
tendency to consider it the property of the Government and is reluc- 
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tant to go through the redtape involved in ae the loan and 
aying the nec interest and service charges. Most important, 
he transfers to the Government his marketing responsibilities. 

III. Parity concept: Set price supports at dollar-and-cents levels 
calculated to move commodities into consumption without reference 
to parity formulas. 

arity simply represents a comparison of the prices received by 
farmers for their commodities: with the prices paid by farmers for 
goods and services — as determined from a set of relationships 
existing almost half a century ago. 

It is an index which is supposed to provide an indication of the 
degree to which current prices received for farm commodities provide 
the same purchasing power as they did during a specified base period. 

Senator Youne. Would you not be willing to change that 1910 to 
1914 reference to a more recent one, 1947 to 1949? 

Mr. Hugues. I think it is a step in the right direction. 

Senator Youne. You know that would increase the parity level? 

Mr. Hucues. That is right. And that is one of the reasons that. I 
say it would be better to eliminate the parity formula entirely, because 
there isa lag. It would be better to set prices at dollar-and-cents levels 
and not retard a parity standard that would pile up surpluses or even 
cause deficits, 

The presumption is that 100 percent of parity represents an. adequate 
price for a commodity and anything below this level is unfair. 

A recent United States Department of Agriculture report. summa- 


rized, the inadequacies of parity indexes as a basis for setting support 
prices as follows; 


These ‘indexes and the purchasing power comparisons which flow’ ftom the 
parity ecaleulations:are far from adequate as the sole criterion of price-support 
operations for farm commodities, of what. is economically sound, financially pos- 
sible, and administratively feasible. 


Partiy prices will not necesarily sell wheat or cotton in the foreign markets; 
nor will they move excess supplies or protect farm commodities against substi- 
tutes or competing suppliers either at home or abroad. Parity prices do not 
necessarily measure ihe profit level of farmers producing particular commodities. 
Parity prices.do not necesarily increase incomes from small-scale farming opera- 
tions by sufficient amounts to yield satisfactory income. 


It is entirely illogical to depend on any one formula or series of 
formulas to provide an effective basis for price setting. A whole 
complex of the economic forces involved in usage, production, and 
price determination must be considered. These divergent forces in a 
free economy are never static. They cannot be effectively represented 
in one inflexible mathematical formula estabished by law. 

Over the years parity has been given emphasis completely over- 
shadowing its true value. . It has become a sacred cow, a symbol and 
standard around which those rationalizing a specific level of support 
can rally.. Parity has been accorded the status of an inalienable right. 
It actually is nothing more than a somewhat inexact guide to one 
phase of the farm picture. : 

IV. Acreage and marketing controls: Concurrent with adjustment 
of support prices, the farmer should be freed from marketing and 
acreage controls. . 

Provision for elimination of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas is an essential step in returning agriculture to a free market 
economy. 
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Removal of these restrictions would help eliminate the ponderous: 
and disrupting influence of the Government on farm operations, would 
improve farm efficiency and would avoid shifting problems to the 
other commodities planted on the diverted acreage. The ineffective- 
ness of acreage allotments is demonstrated by the fact that corn acre- 
age in 1957 was the smallest in 70 years but the crop was the third 


— on record. 

orn-belt farmers have seen Government production controls stim- 
ulate the production of feed grains on diverted acres. Land that has 
been diverted from the production of ‘cotton, wheat, and rice was 
shifted to the production of feed grains and other nonallotment crops. 

We’ve seen 92 more counties added to the commercial corn area in 
the past 2 years. ‘Twenty years ago only 12 States were designated by 
the Government and generally recognized as corn. producers. These 
States grew 80 percent of the Nation’s corn crop. The present com- 
mercial corn area covers 26 States. This expansion of corn growing 
can only be attributed to Government programs. Certainly it has not 
come about in response to an increase in demand for corn. 

All agriculture suffers when Government programs chase crops 
from one area to another. 

Almost 81 percent of Illinois farmers who voted in a 1956 referen- 
dum on easing acreage restrictions on corn favored the proposal. In 
1957 farmers in the commercial corn area chose to ignore acreage allot- 
ments to the extent that the corn acreage actonthy planted in these 
counties exceeded the allotments by more than 40 percent. 

Strict controls on such chronically surplus commodities as cotton 
and wheat have proved inadequate in spite of large reductions in acre- 
age. Output has continued to exceed available outlets. Unhampered 
by this regulation and support programs which build up surplus 
stocks, farmers would produce the amount and kind of commodity 
which would yield the maximum profit. Thus, the farmer could be 
freed to use his managerial skill fully to adjust to changing produc- 
tion and marketing trends. 

Senator Youne (presiding). You are aware that it has been re- 
ported the last few days they are asking for additional acreage of 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. No; I am not. 

Senator Youne. They are requesting some 3 million additional 
acres. 
re Hueues. I think that the production restriction should be re- 

axed. 

Senator Young. In the case of cotton, it is apparently working too 
good, controlling production too much. 

Mr. Hueues. Well, if you take the total agricultural production in 
the cotton acres and add up the lands that have been diverted to other 
crops which compete with the Midwest and compete with feed grains, 
I am not sure that there has been any effect in controlling totalized 

roduction, especially when we look at the amount of fertilizer and 
insecticides that have been applied to the allotted acres in cotton and 
look at the tremendous increase in the ae era per acre, I would 
say that the production control program has been a flat failure. 


Senator Youne. Farmers will increase their production and acre- 
age controls are not going to get a reduction. There will be in an 
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increase in the number of units produced. The farmers are becoming 
more efficient. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, some. I don’t think there is the incentive to in- 
tensify production unless you have a guaranteed price. | Intensity of 
production never cheapens cost. It actually raises it. An example of 
that would be production of milk. Production of milk per cow would 
be highest in the highest-priced areas and would be lowest in the low- 
est-priced areas. Teva great respect for the individual farmers’ 
judgment. ‘They are a bright group. And if the farmers in ‘a low- 
priced area with cream and cheese certainly increased ‘their: profits, 
upping their production per cow, I think that is all right. 

Senator Youna. They have been doing that, increasing the produc- 
tion per cow. 

Mr. Hugues. But still the fluid milk high price is above. 

Senator Young. There is a very good reason for that. You can- 
not get Minnesota milk into Washington if you tried. 

Mr. Huaues. That is besides the point. The point I am trying to 
make, that is, that the production per cow is higher in the area oF great- 
est intensification and the costs are higher. And relating that to cot- 
ton, I would say that pouring more fertilizer on and putting on more 
insecticides oak carefully nurturing that cotton adds to the cost per 
acre. 

Senator Younc. Farmers naturally want to farm better—they 
ought to farm better. They will continue to farm better regardless 
of price supports. 

Mr. Hueues. Right. The point Iam trying to make is that a lower 
price support—I don’t care what the market is—is pore to. sypport 
a break on further intensification of production. You can call that 
good or bad. I would say more acres that would be used to grow 
cotton would be used to grow corn, and I am a corn farmer with a 
lower level of support. 

Senator Youne. Your theory may work fairly well with a few 
crops. I think it does in certain commodities. But you look at the 
history of the wheat production for example. I think you find the 
same thing in cotton. In 1932 when we had the lowest price ever, 
you would naturally think the following year you would find farmers 
planting less acres. That was not the case. They planted more, try- 
ing to recoup their losses. 

Mr. Huceues, I farmed through that. period, Senator Young, and 
we about maintained our production on a stable-acreage basis. i was 
pinched for fertilizer and not able to do a lot of other things and our 
yields per acre were not as good as when we had a substantial profit. 

Senator Youna. I think given products react differently. Field 
crops react differently to prices than perishables. Perishables. di- 
ree inashort while. While the others can be stored. 

Mr. Hueues. V. Soil Bank: Terminate the acreage-reserve feature 
and expand the conservation-reserve program of the Soil Bank, 

The Soil Bank was designed to reduce production by dealing with 
only one factor of production—lead. Climate conditions as well as 
other factors of prpdnetione leper, capital, management, and tech- 
nology—are equally as important as land in determining total-farm 
output and may be directly substituted for land. It has been pos- 
sible for farmers to retire a fairly high percentage of land and still 
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produce about the same amount by farming their remaining acres 
more intensively. 

The acreage reserve part of the program has proved to be expensive 
($614 million in 1957). has served largely as drought relief or crop 
insurance and actually has been used widely as a sort of crop-rotation 
program which eventually will result in increased productivity... It 
should be terminated. 

The long-term conservation reserve does more to promote protection 
of the soil resources, provides assistance to submarginal farmers to 
ease themselves out of agriculture and encourages the removal of land 
from production which should not be in cultivation... This phase of 
the program should be continued and expanded. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we recommend that the following changes be made in 
our Federal farm price-support program and earnestly urge your sup- 
port of them. 

1. Make provision for immediately adjusting support prices to levels 
which will move the current output of farm commodities into use 
through normal channels of trade. 

2. Set price supports at dollar-and-cents levels calculated to move 
commodities into consumption. without reference to parity formulas. 

3. Establish definite termination dates for amiatate withdrawal 
of price supports on current production. 

4. Provide for cautious disposal, over a period of time, of surplus 
stocks in order not to disrupt the market. 

5. Immediately discontinue monrecourse loans as a means of sup- 
porting farm-commodity prices and, to the extent that support is pro- 
vided, utilize purchase agreements as the support mechanism. 

6. Concurrent with adjustment of support prices, the farmer should 
be freed from marketing and acreage controls, 

7. Terminate the acreage-reserve feature and expand the conserva- 
tion-reserve program of the soil bank. 

We believe that S. 3049, while it does not include all of these rec- 
ommendations or go as far as we would like, represents a step in 
the right direction. 

We hope that this bill, which has been referred to this subcommit- 
tee, will have your support. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce and myself, 
I wish to express our sincere appreciation to you for this opportunity 
to appear before you and present the views of this organization on 
the very important matter of Federal farm legislation. Thank you. 

Senator Young. Thank you, Mr. Hughes. 

Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Very well. 

Mr. Hvueues. Do you have any further questions? I will be glad 
to answer them. 

Senator Young. I have none. 

Our next witness is Mr. George B. Blair, general manager of the 
American Rice Growers Cooperative Association of Lake Charles, La. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. BLAIR, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERI- 
CAN RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LAKE 
CHARLES, LA., AND CHAIRMAN, RICE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Briar. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is George B. Blair. I am appearing before you in my capacity 
as chairman of the Rice Program Devepriant Committee, an in- 
formal committee representing rice producers of all the major rice- 
producing States. I have here a rough draft of my comments, and I 
may want to add to it as we go along. 

With your permission I would like to file for the record a statement 
by Mr. J. F. Collier, who is a member of the committee from Texas 
but was unable to be here today. 

Senator Youne. That will be put in the record. 

( The letter referred to is as follows :) 

PEARLAND, TEx., February 28, 1958. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Rice Program Development Committee, with Mr. George 
Blair, of Lake Charles, La., chairman, and with ricegrowers and representatives 
of ricegrowers from the States of Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas attending, met in Dallas, Tex., on January 17, 1958, and again on 
February 7, 1958, and discussed mutual problems of the rice industry and 
contemplated recommendations to the United States Congress. 

I am a member of the Texas delegation to that committee and attended both 
meetings. 

Among other recommendations on which unanimous agreement was reached 
was an extension of the freezing of rice acreage for 1959 and 1960 at the total 
rice acreage allotted to the various ricegrowing States for the past 2 years; and 
also the extension of Public Law 480 as it is now applicable. 

Mr. George Blair is also authorized to speak for the Texas delegation and you 
are to consider his testimony before your committee as having 100-percent 
approval of the Texas members of the Rice Program Development Committee. 

Two of the Texas members of the Rice Program Development Committee are 
making a tour of the Latin-American countries in the interest of the Department 
of Agriculture and rice in particular, and I am submitting this letter as a means 
of saving both time and expense. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. CoLuier, 
Member of the Rice Program Development Committee. 


Mr. Buatr. The other member of the committee is on a market- 
development trip in South America, and he is unable to be here, also. 

A number of representatives who serve on the committee are present 
here today. 

I am general manager of the American Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association, Lake Charles, La., with 16 local sales points in the 
Louisiana and Texas handling about 25 percent of the total Texas- 
Louisiana production. The views I express in the Rice Program 
Development Committee are fully subscribed to by the members of 
the American Rice Growers Cooperative Association by whom I am 
employed. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we face a grave crisis within the rice 
industry, probably a more acute situation than that facing any other 
commodity at the present time, although I realize all of their problems 
are particularly troublesome to them. 


22062—58—pt. 6——5 
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It has been my privilege to appear before this committee and its 
counterpart on the House side on several occasions. 

I have listed a number of the references to committee hearings and 
so forth which gives the complete background. 

The history of the situation now facing us is well documented, in 
detail. I would refer you to printed records of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Rice of the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, 84th Congress, Ist session, held on Febr uary 4 
and March 15, 1955; to the hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry held on May 23, 24, 
25, and 26, 1955; to testimony before this Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and. Forestry in Fort Worth, Tex., on November 5, 1955, in 
Alexandria, La., on November 9 and 10, 1955, and in Washington, 
D.C., January 12-13, 1956. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that we appreciate the very careful 
consideration you have always given our problems During the 
past few years you have written into legislation all of the suggestions 
for improvement and relief which the industry as a whole has sup- 
ported and which have been equitable and fair to all concerned. 

I do not want to burden you with details of the historical back- 
ground of our problems covered in the records mentioned above. 

It is sufficient, I believe, to point out that there has been a steady 
increase in acreage and production of rice in the United States for 
almost a century. 

During the 20 years prior to 1954 the acreage increased by about 
21% times and production by about 314 times. Neither the acre: age in- 
crease or increased yield per acre has come solely as a result of high 
price supports. In fact, Secretary Benson pointed out last year in 
a major address on rice problems that high price supports had not 

caused the increased production of rice in the United States. 

I would point out that a significant portion of our production is 
intended for the export market. 

All during the war years United States rice distribution was seri- 
ously disrupted by a mandatory set-aside of from 30 to 70 percent 
of all rice milled for Government and Armed Forces use. 

Rice was the last major commodity to be released from price control. 

In the fall of 1953 even while industry spokesmen, foreseeing the 
situation we were heading for, were pleading for imposition of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, export allocations on rice were 
continued. That was in November of 1953. That was 50 months 
ago. 

In 1954, 2,610,000 acres of rice was planted. In 1955, acreage al- 
locations were imposed with an acreage allotment of rice of 1,928, 334— 
a reduction of 2 percent. 

Foreseeing the situation the producers, with unanimous industry 
concurrence, asked Congress to restrict further rates of acreage re- 
duction and legislation was passed providing that the 1956 allotment 
could not be less than 85 percent of the 1955 allotment. 

The 1956 allotment, under this provision was 1,652,084. The - 
retary, in the announcement of 1956 acreage allotments (21 F. R. 71) 
pointed out that, in the absence of the 85 percent provision, the allot. 
ment for 1956 would have been 936,302 acres—a reduction of slightly 
over 65 percent. For each 100 acres planted in 1954, on the average, 
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a producer would have been able to plant almost 35 acres the second 
year of allotments. 

On the 1957 and 1958 crops a minimum acreage 1,652,084 was set. 
The acreage allotment announcement published in the Federal Reg- 
ister pointed out that in the absence of the minimum, the 1957 allot- 
ment (21 F. R. 916) would have been 1,197,802 acres and the 1958 
allotment (22 F. R. 9417) would have been 1,092,837 acres. Thus, 
had Congress not acted in 1955 the average allotments for 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 would have been 1,076,647 acres—41 acres out of each 100 
planted in 1954. 

I would point out that the acreage reduction, from 2,475,868 to 
1,652,084, represents about 35 acres out of each 100. Many of our 
old established producers, however, because of adjustments for trends, 
allowances for new producers, reserves for hardship cases, etc., suf- 
fered much more severely with acreage cuts of around 40 percent 
and more. That was particularly true in Louisiana and to a less 
extent in Texas, the two oldest rice-producing States. 

I think I do not need to remind you gentlemen that Congress, upon 
unanimous recommendation of the industry, passed specific legisla- 
tion for rice. When the original bill, as passed by Congress was 
vetoed, Congress thought enough of the proposed plan it was re- 
instated in the Agricultural Act of 1956 on a discretionary basis with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary did not see fit to put 
the legislation into effect. 

Rice production is the most highly mechanized field crop produced 
on an extensive scale in the United States. 

On the average it will require about a $150 investment in equip- 
ment and rolling stock for each acre of rice. It also requires, because 
of the necessary rotation, available cropland equal to about three 
times the planted acreage of rice. 

All of the rice must be artificially dried, held in very elaborate 
(as compared with other field crops) storage, and milled. This rep- 
resents tremendous capital investment. 

All rice is produced by controlled irrigation and there are heavy in- 
vestments in irrigation systems and wells. 

The capital investment and rae operating capital for rice pro- 
duction, on a per unit basis, is the heaviest of any field crop. 

The support level on rice has gone down from 90 percent of parity 
in 1955 to 80 percent in 1956 to 75 percent (raised by presidential 
action to 82.5 percent) in 1957, to 75 percent for 1958. 

Rice producers in Louisiana, Texas, California, and substantially 
in Mississippi have no alternate crop except cattle. 

Rice producers cannot afford A reductions in acreage. 

We are not in industry’s position where we can restrict production 
while we maintain or increase price. 

The rice producer is most concerned with net income. High sup- 
ports will be of little value unless he can have enough acreage for 
efficient production. With continually decreasing support levels his 
problem is made more acute. 

This grave situation is directly reflected in the services industries 
for rice such as driers, storage houses, irrigation systems, and mills 
and local implement dealers in the local communities such as Crowley 
and Welsh, La.; Stuttgart and Jonesboro, Ark.; Cleveland and 
Greenville, Miss.; E] Campo and Devers, Tex. 
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The Rice Program Development Committee, with producer repre- 
sentatives from each of the five major rice producing States have met 
twice this year—once in January and once in February. 

We unanimously recommend, on behalf of the producers and with- 
out dissent from any segment of the industry that a minimum acreage 
be established for rice for a minimum of 2 years for rice at not less 
than the 1958 allotment as distributed to the States and/or counties. 

Senator ELLENperR (presiding). Is there any change in language 
that you would recommend with the present method of distribution ? 

Mr. Buatr. So far as I know the present method would be satisfac- 
tory. Probably, any change would bring on more complications than 
it would be worth. 

Although a level of — above the minimum of 75 percent of 
parity would be welcomed by the rice producer, we make no such rec- 
ommendation. The level of 75 percent of parity is too high to allow 
any substantial exports by the commercial trade. 

A higher level of support would not affect domestic distribution. 
It would mean more income to the farmer—and a higher investment 
by CCC on the approximately 13 million hundredweights acquired, 
about 30 percent of the crop this year. 

The necessity for a minimum acreage is so urgent, however, that rice 

roducers will gladly accept a minimum level of support if they can 
just have the minimum acreage set at not less than the allotment 
which has been in effect for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Senator Exritenper. What do you mean by “minimum level of sup- 
ports?” 

Mr. Buatr. The 75 percent, that we now have. 

Senator Extenprer. What you now have? 

Mr. Biarr. Yes, sir. 

The producer representatives have discussed the Secretary’s pro- 
posal to eliminate the escalator clause with respect to levels of price 
support. 

There seems to be a general feeling, though with no definite state- 
ments or commitments, that if the escalator feature of support levels 
could be eliminated there might be enough Public Law 480 funds 
available to export all stocks of rice and that acreage allotments might 
be increased. 

Rice producers generally would not object to suspending the escala- 
tor feature as it applies to price support of rice in the present law— 
provided there was assurance of substantially increased acreage bene- 
fits to be derived from each action. 

We think any change in this direction should be written into the 
necessary legislation. First, we believe it is advisable for Congress, 
as nearly as possible, to spell out. and define the effect of any legisla- 
tion passed and, secondly, we believe the producers are entitled to know 
what the results of the legislation would be, that is, suspending the 
provision of the present law with respect to the increase or decrease 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, leaving those ranges in. 

Senator Extenper. As it is now, though, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can almost use his own discretion, can he not ? 

Mr. Buarr. In my opinion, yes, sir; but he has some factors which 
he has to follow, which by formula that they follow, do affect it, sup- 
posedly, not on a discretionary basis but on the basis of the fact. 
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Senator Extenper. I have taken the position in the past that the 
yardstick under which the Secretary acts ought to be spelled out in 
the law as closely as possible. 

Mr. Buatr. Senator, we would think in connection with this item 
there should be, if we are going to dispense with the escalator feature 
of price support, between 75 and 90 percent. parity, there should be 
some assurance of increased acreage benefits derived from such action. 
And we think this change should be written into the legislation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you explain that more fully ? 

Mr. Buarr. I repeat, that we, also, take the position that if we are 
to dispense with the escalator feature of the present range of 75 to 90 
percent of parity, we think that the increased acreage benefits which 
the Secretary has indicated might be available should be written into 
the law. We think, first, that it is advisable for Congress as near] 
as possible to spell out and define the effects of any legislation passed, 
and secondly, that the farmer is entitled to know what the legislation 
means when it is passed by Congress. 

Senator Exitenper. In other words, you do not want to create a 
czar in rationing acreage in the rice industry ¢ 

Mr. Buair. I would frankly hate to see anyone become a czar in 
the rice industry. 

With the above stipulation, I would, on behalf of the Rice Program 
Development Committee and with assurance of support from my own 
organization, support a suspension of the escalator clause in the 
present law. 

Such a “freeze” if enacted, should, in fairness to CCC or CSS, be 
for a period 1 year longer than the period for which minimum acreage 
is set for the minimum acreage. If this is not done, enough rice will 
have to be kept in CCC stocks like last year to prevent supports from 
jumping from 75 percent of parity to 90 percent and it might result 
in a decision of no necessity for marketing quotas which would make 
acreage allotments ineffective and plunge us all back into trouble. 

You will note that the recommendations we have made are of a 
temporary nature. We believe it is desirable for any permanent pro- 
gram to have unanimous industry support. 

We have, in recent past years, achieved unanimous industry support, 
on permanent type rice legislation although, as you know, we have 
encountered stiff opposition from outside the rice industry—and not 
because of competitive factors, either. We believe that we can achieve 
the same unanimity again on arice program. We have already started 
working in that direction. 

There have been little done on this during the past 2 years because 
of discretionary legislation passed by Congress on which it was hoped 
the Secretary might act. This has now expired without implementa- 
tion—the last decision being made by the Reoutany of Agriculture a 
few months ago, extended possibly through this year. And the act 
has expired without implementation. The last decision being made 
by the Secretary a few months ago. 

Senator ELLenper. In case the Congress should decide to provide 
for a two-price plan, would you have any suggestion to make as to 
changes from the method incorporated in the present law ? 

Mr. Brat. Senator, we have not as a group gone over that plan 
recently, but I think there are some changes that we would probably 
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want to make. I believe it would be to the benefit of industry and all 
concerned. 

Senator ELLenper. It is my hope that you people will get together. 
because it is entirely possible that this committee will consider a long- 
range bill in addition to a so-called stopgap bill. If and when we do 
that, you might be thinking about it. 

Mr. Buatr. We, certainly, are planning, immediately after we get 
through here, to go to work and try to develop a long-range program on 
which we can get unanimous industry support. 

Insummary: 

1. We urgently request Congress to extend the provision for a 
minimum rice acreage allotment for at least 2 years at not less than 
the 1958 rice acreage allotment as distributed to States and counties, 
which is as it is in the present law. 

Senator ELtenver. Nothing except what you have now ? 

Mr. Buatr. 2. We make no recommendations of changing in the 
level of price support of rice. 

3. We would favor a suspension of the escalator clause with respect 
to price support on rice as contained in the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, provided such legislation also set forth substantially 
increased acreage allotments. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you and we appreciate the time you 
have given us. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELteENpEeR. You mean acreage over and above the minimum ? 

Mr. Buatre. Yes, sir. There is one other item I would like to com- 
menton. It is an item that we have been working on, trying to justify 
and I heard Mr. Hughes, also, quote the same figures which we have 
been working on—he quoted them a few minutes ago, with respect to a 
press release issued by the Department of Agriculture, indicating that 
the rice price support net cost per farm in 1956-57 was $14,667 per 
farm. That release and that figure has upset us very much in the rice 

We do not have access to the figures which the Department has, 
which would accurately verify the actual realized net cost per farm 
unit. I am almost positive that if correct figures were available that 
that realized net cost from 1956 price support operation would be less 
than half the figure quoted. 

As calculated from the press release, their $14,066 per farm multi- 
plied by their figure of 11,567 rice farms, indicates a total cost for 
1956 to CCC, of $169,668,000. 

The total takeover of rice—all of the rice that was taken over in 
1956 crop—amounted to a little less than $75 million, perhaps about 
$73 million. The figure used by USDA, as their realized cost is almost 
21% times of the total amount taken over by CCC. 

Also, the total number of rice farms, according to USDA’s own 
definition and their own figures in 1956, was 16,689 farms. The figure 
used in preparing the press release, apparently, came from the 1954 
census, which admittedly is incomplete and inaccurate, and showed 
some 11,567 farms total, and 4,562 farms with allotments of 100 acres 
or more, or more than 100 acres. 

As I say, we do not know how to verify the figures. We do not have 
access to the facts. 
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But I do want to point out to the committee that some of our prob- 
lems with respect to our public relations, as far as price-support pro- 
grams are concerned, arise from this kind of a situation. 

There are a number of commodities mentioned in the release, and I 
do not have any figures on those. But we do know that if the actual 
figures on the realized net cost for the 1956 program and the actual 
number of farms, which was about a third more than that actually 
used, were used in computations, the figures would be considerably 
different from those indicated in the release. 

And I say, that is a problem that has disconcerted us and given us 
uite a bit of trouble because it has been widely quoted, the spectacular 
gure, and is very, very inaccurate. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your committee today, Mr. Chair- 
man. A number of the other members of the development committee 
are here today and are scheduled, I believe, on your program. 

Senator Er:enper. Thank you very much, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Buatr. Thank you. 

Senator Eitenper. Is Mr. Leahy here? 

Please come forward. 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL E. LEAHY, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, FARMERS RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Leany. My name is Marshall E. Leahy. I am vice president 
and general counsel of the Farmers Rice Growers Cooperative, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

I won’t file a formal statement. I want to comment and amplify on 
a couple of points that Mr. Blair mr 

So far as California is concerned, 75 percent of the rice crop is han- 
died through cooperatives. And we are in complete sympathy and 
in support of all of the things that Mr. Blair has pointed out to the 
committee. 

I would like to say that in our State, just by way of comparison, the 
acreage in rice in 1954 was 504,000 planted acres, and in 1957 it was 
228,000 planted acres. That is at a level that is a disaster level for 
the rice industry. It is impossible for rice to be grown on any such 
reduced acreage. It is a mechanized industry. There is a great deal 
of money that has been necessarily expended in physical installation 
that has enabled the United States rice industry to maintain its posi- 
tion in the world market. 

The one thing that we can do is produce and process efficiently, even 
though we do have high wages. 

The only way we overcome some of these competitive items is by 
investing in mechanized operations. That is a very, very expensive 
thing. Tt has to be amortized over a long period of time. So when 
these units are dropped in the amounts that have occurred in the last 
few years we face a very serious economic problem. 

I was fortunate enough to be with Mr. Blair when we recently re- 
turned from a mission to Asia, and the Orient, in an attempt to evalu- 
ate the United States position in rice, both in the exporting and 
importing nations. 
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All of the members of the mission came away convinced that we 
have a very odd situation in the United States. We are very small 
producers, relatively, of rice in the world market. And yet we do have 
some place in the world market. Most of our rice moves offshore. 
There is a market for the rice. 

The difficulty, of course, is that in the areas where it is needed and 
where they are asking for it they lack some ability to pay for it. 

I say that because it prefaces what I am going to mention here in a 
moment. 

We know from our own personal meetings with people in official 
positions in these areas that they have made requests on our Govern- 
ment under the 480 program for large quantities of rice. And those 
requests have been trimmed down or turned down for reasons that are 
not quite apparent to the rice industry. 

I recognize that it is not, perhaps, a fair argument to say that any 
commodity should be raised and then disposed of completely through 
assistance programs but by the same token, I, also, know that we made 
an effort a couple of years ago to come up with a program that would 
enable us to compete commercially in the world markets for dollars 
and it was a discretionary program and it was turned down. 

Now we cannot be on both sides of the fence at the same time. If 
we are not going to have that type of program for rice, then we should 
receive our participation in these aid programs. 

As I recall it, the preamble to the 480 law says very definitely that 
one of the purposes of the law is to maintain friendly relations in 
these friendly areas. 

We consider rice to be a very important part in those areas of our 
diplomatic relations. These people want these grains. They have 
not been able to get them in the quantities that they want. That leads 
me around to the point of why the rice industry now is willing to say 
that if we are being kept out of those markets in order that a figure, an 
inventory figure can be maintained in order to avoid increases in sup- 
port and acreages, then we cannot in justice to our industry do any- 
thing else than say, well, freeze the escalator clause, suspend it or do 
anything you want, but for goodness’ sake keep us in the market. 

We feel that if you take a look at the disposition figures in exports 
of rice you will see that it has dropped from 37 million bags with 19 
scheduled for the present marketing year, and an estimate of 16 
million in the subsequent marketing year. 

You men who have been dealing with legislation know that one of 
the important variables that enters into the amount of support and the 
amount of acreage is the anticipated exports. And if the exports are 
74 or 75 percent controlled by an administration program it is quite 
obvious that if you want to end up with a figure, you can do it by 
programing the exports. 

I think that this applies peculiarly to rice because it is one com- 
modity in Government hands in the United States where that could 
be done. In some of the other commodities where the inventories are 
so heavy, whatever you did in exports in a sense would not affect 
the figures too much. But in rice I think it is pretty clear that there 
were requests in this year and there will be in here year after year 
for rice, to a point where we should not have but very little carryover 
or surplus at all. 
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We are not in favor and are not supporting a system that is going 
to drive acreage up because the Government held us to dispose of sur- 
plus. What we are saying is that we will take our chances on reason- 
able supports, but we want a right or the privilege of enough units 
so that we can end up with a certain amount of dollars. We are not in 
favor of high supports and unrestricted acreage. That to us is not 
the proper approach. But we do say that if we are going to have one 
support, whether the rice moves in export or domestically, then we 
must participate in any aid and assistance programs that might be on 
the statute books. And if the escalator clause, as it bears that proper 
name is causing us to be curtailed, then from our standpoint that 
could have a very serious effect on our acreages, because if rice is not 
going to be moved in the assistance programs and we do not have 
an acreage freeze, then mathematically we are going to have another 
severe cutback in acreage. 

I think that about states our position, Mr. Chairman. 

California, of course, was one of the prime supporters of the cer- 
tificate plan for rice. We particularly think that it has some merit. 
We feel that it might take us a little longer to work out a long-range 
program that will be satisfactory to everyone and for that reason 
we are supporting the idea of freezing the acreages, doing something 
about the escalator clause. If it is to be suspended or frozen or elim- 
inated. In any event something should be done to relieve that situa- 
tion as it affects rice. 

We would accept 75 percent of parity. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELtenper. Asa minimum ? 

Mr. Leany. As a minimum. If you felt that the question of these 
discretionary supports is a matter that should not be administrative 
but should be statutory, that would be all right with us, but as a 
minimum, 75 percent would do the job. Thank you very much. 

Senator ELtitenper. Thank you. 

Allright. Mr. Carter is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF L. C. CARTER, GENERAL MANAGER, ARKANSAS 
RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, STUTTGART, ARK. 


Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate and Forestry 
Agricultural Committee, my name is L. C. Carter. I am general mana- 
ger of the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Association, a farmer- 
owned and operated cooperative, with headquarters in Stuttgart, 
Ark. Our membership exceeds 5,000. We handle approximately 
50 percent of the Arkansas rice crop and 13 percent of the national 
production. 

I will not review a lot of figures that have already been presented 
here, because it would serve no purpose to repeat them. 

As a background for what I want to say, I would like to remind 
the committee that the national rice acreage was 2,610,000 acres in 
1954. The planted acreage in 1957 was 1,372,000 acres, a reduction 
of 47.4 percent. It is estimated that the 1958 acreage will aproximate 
that of 1957. (The national allotment is 1,652,596 acres. The actual 
acreage planted will be reduced by the number of acres put into the 


soil bank.) 
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The Arkansas farmers took a terrific beating from the weather 
in 1957. Last year I believe that was 247,000 acres. We do not know 
what it will be this year, but approximately the same. Our average 
rainfall is approximately 50 benbebink might say that is not unusual— 
a lot of the States did. 

Senator ELtenper. Not peculiar to your section ¢ 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. 

Some farmers planted their crop as many as three times and because 
of the late planting considerable crop was killed or seriously damaged 
by frost before it matured. Many fields were submerged by flood- 
waters before they could be harvested. Also, that was true before they 
could be planted. We had considerable flooding. That resulted in 
crops having to be planted over. The cost of preparing the land, 
planting, and harvesting was exceedingly high. 

I have just completed a series of 13 meetings with farm leaders 
in the rice-producing areas of Arkansas. The entire rice situation 
was discussed thoroughly in these meetings and I am confident that 
T am in a position to express the thinking of the Arkansas rice farmers. 

The Arkansas rice farmers are in agreement on, at least, two points: 

1. Rice farmers cannot take a further reduction in acreage. 

2. They are unalterably opposed to lowering supports below 75 
percent of parity. 

Strong support is developing for a “freeze” of the rice-acreage 
allotments, by States and counties, at not less than the 1957 level 
for the years of 1959 and 1960. There is also some sentiment for 
freezing supports at the 1957 level. 

We hear a lot of people say, Senator Ellender, that just a freeze 
on acreage and supports at the 1958 levels might be the most satisfac- 
tory stopgap legislation. There is a lot of sentiment developing 
for that across the country, not only in our area but we run into it 
in other areas as well. 

Senator ELLenpeR. What was the support ? 

Mr. Carrer. The support in 1958 was 82.1 percent, if I remember 
correctly. 

Senator E:tenper. They are asking for that freeze for dairy prod- 
ucts as well as wheat ? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes; we run into that sentiment considerably. 

If this is not possible, then, the following program is the minimum 
acceptable to the Arkansas rice farmers: 

1. Place a floor under the rice-acreage allotments, by States and 
counties, at not less than the 1958 allotment for the years of 1959 and 
1960. 

2. Maintain supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity, with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture having discretion to fix supports within these 
limits. 

3. Set aside the escalator clause in the present law for a period 
of 3 years, 1959 to 1961, inclusive. 

It is not the desire of the Arkansas rice farmers to repeal the esca- 
lator clause, but to make it nonoperative for a 3-year period. 

Senator Extenper. What would be the effect of this suspension, 
merely that the Secretary could fix his own yardstick with which to 
fix the price ? 

Mr. aati Within limits. 
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Senator ELtenper. Between 75 to 90 percent. 

Mr. Carrer. And he would not have to maintain large inventories 
in order to push the supports down to the minimum level. We hear 
a lot said abou this thing, and we think that we ought to try it for 
a while without giving it up completely—just suspending it; make it 
nonoperative. As Mr. Blair has already pointed out, the reason is 
obvious—that we have to suspend it 3 years rather than 2, in order 
that you would not have to build up heavy inventories the second year. 

It is a known fact that there is a demand for a considerable part 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks of rice under Public 
Law 480. The Government, however, is maintaining substantial in- 
ventories of rice to hold the supports at or near the minimum level 
of 75 percent of parity. 

By making the escalator clause noneffective, the Government could 
go ahead and move its rice and still maintain supports at or near 
the minimum now provided in the law. 

Removing the effects of the escalator clause for 3 years and freez- 
ing acreage allotments for only 2 years would eliminate the necessity 
of the Government building up large stocks of rice the second year 
in order to hold down supports the first year the escalator clause be- 
comes effective, if the present law is not changed. 

Public Law 480 has the unanimous support of the farmers in Ark- 
ansas. They feel that it should be continued. 

Senator ExLenper. This committee has already reported a bill and 
it is on the Senate calendar. 

Mr. Carter. We are aware of that fact, that it is being considered. 

Now I would like to add one or two points which are not in my pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Blair made reference to the press release from the Department 
of Agriculture and then explained that. 

I would like to point out the fact that during the year reported in 
this press release, there was exported 37 650,000 hundredweight of 
rice. Thatisrough rice. Thisisa part of 3 years’ takeover. 

We are of the opinion that all of that is being charged to 1 year. 
And that is where they are getting part of this what appears to be a 
very inflated feature. 

1 would like to mention a fact that I think is of real significance. 
In this publication, The Rice Situation, published in December 1957 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, this statement is made. 

Rice consumption in continental United States in 1956-57 amounted to 5%o 
pounds per capital up 11 percent in the last 3 years. 

We think that is significant in that it is the fruits of a great deal 
of effort going on in the industry itself to increase the domestic con- 
sumption ‘of rice. I think Iam correct when I say that this upswing in 
domestic consumption of rice is the result of our efforts. 

We are spending considerable money and effort in promoting the 
use of rice now in the domestic markets. We think that we are seeing 
very definite results as reported by this publication. 

We are, of course, as has already been indicated, a part of the rice 
development program. We are w orking with that group. There are 
some areas in which we still have some disagreement, but we feel that 
with some time and study on this thing that we can come up with a 
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program in the reasonably near future that should be considered a 
long-range program. We think it is very important and necessary 
that we have the stopgap legislation over the next 2-year period. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I hope that the industry can get together, 
and the sooner you do, the better it will be to get this billthrough. I 
am beginning to feel now that unless the various industries, such as 
cotton, rice, and wheat, get together soon, we might have to be sat- 
isfied with mere stopgap legislation. 

Mr. Carter. That is our feeling, in view of the tremendous pressure 
on Congress from all of these meiieiae: that maybe stopgap legislation 
is the most practical. 

Senator Extenper. All right, Mr. Spicer. 

Do you wish to add anything to what has been said, sir? 

Mr. Spicer. I would like to, if I may. 


STATEMENT OF C. N. SPICER, STUTTGART, ARK. 


Mr. Spicer. My name is C. N. Spicer, Stuttgart, Ark. I am a rice 
roducer, and the director of the Producers Drier Association which 
ieoudioe approximately 134 million bushels of rice. I am president of 
the local farm organization, and I represent the rice farmers in 
Arkansas County, Ark. 

A resolution was passed at a recent meeting of the rice farmers in 
Arkansas County : 

Whereas the rice industry in this area has taken over a 40-percent reduction 
in acreage and that some units are now so small they are not economical to 
operate; that the industry cannot stand any further reduction and remain 
solvent in the face of rising costs of production—$99 to $110 per acre. 

Further that there is a need in the world today for more rice than we have in 
surplus, and that the Secretary of Agriculture could move all the surplus rice 
by filling the requests already made through the various agencies such as foreign 
aid, exchange for strategic material, and sale under Public Law 480. 

We feel that if it were not for the penalizing effect of the so-called 
escalator clause in the Agriculture Stabilization Act that the Secre- 
tary could and would make these sales. 

With the above in mind we recommend the following legislation: 

(1) Extension of Public Law 480. 

(2) A national rice allotment for 1959 and 1960 not less than the 
present allotment for the year 1958 and that this acreage be allotted 
to the various States, counties, and individuals as it is today. 

(3) Retention of the present 75 percent to 90 percent variable price 
support. 

(4) Repeal the escalator clause as it operates today as to price 
support. 

(5) That the Secretary of Agriculture make a vigorous approach 
to the problem of the disposal of the surplus through our foreign-aid 
program, the Exchange for Strategic Materials Act, and disposal 
under Public Law 480. 

In summary, we feel that the Secretary, without the penalizing and 
retarding influence of the escalator clause, could easily move all the 
surplus rice on hand today to countries that are naturally rice-con- 
suming peoples, are friendly to our Nation, and are in need of food. 

Our information is that such contracts or requests are now pending 
and we feel that if these commitments were filled, it would mean a 
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great material benefit to our Nation at a very small cost. And further, 
if this avenue were to be fully explored by the State Department as well 
as by the Secretary of Agriculture there would be a need for far more 
rice than we have in the surplus today. And that the removal of 
this surplus would lead to a healthy industry later with perhaps an 
increase in acreage. 

Now the statement regarding the meeting in Dallas, I think has 
been very well covered. I was privileged to be a member of that 
committee that met down there, and I think they have already stated 
the resolutions that were brought out. 

I thank you very much for allowing me to appear here. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Spicer, I have also heard the charge made 
that the Department has deliberately held rice back to lower the 
price-support level, using the escalator clause. Well, I looked into that 
matter, I wrote the Department, and they denied it, of course. They 
state that rice, proportionally, has received better treatment under 
Public Law 480 than any other commodity. 

Now I have already made that known to the committee. In fact, 
I wrote letters in that regard, and that is the information I received. 
If you have any specific information to the contrary, I would like to 
have it—any information except mere charges. 

Mr. Spicer. I would not have specific information, but the fact that 
it might be better treated—I beg your pardon; what I meant to say 
was if the committee that made the trips in those areas brought back 
the report that there was need for 

Senator ExLtenper. Sure, there is need. You have need in the 
United States for the use of rice, if you would give it to them. I 
agree to that. 

Mr. Sprrcer. Well, this was under Public Law 480. 

Now I agree with you. I do not have access to those files. The 
only thing, you could get it from reports and papers and reading, and 
from the Department. 

Senator ELtenper. Still, if you have any specific information, I 
wish you would forward it. 

Mr. Spicer. Thank you, sir. It has been a pleasure. 

Senator EL.tenper. I wish to place in the record a statement by 
Mr. J. R. Dockery of Cleveland, Miss., at this point, plus other state- 
ments on rice. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


SENATOR ELLENDER, CHAIRMAN: 

I am a rice producer and director of the Mississippi Rice Market Associ- 
ation. I would like to state that Mississippi has been represented at all meet- 
ings of the Rice Program Development Committee and is enthusiastically in 
support of the matters brought out at this hearing by fellow representatives on 
the Rice Program Development Committee. While Mississippi is a young rice- 
growing State our problems are largely similar to those of the other rice-pro- 
ducing States, and with them we are anxious to aid in working out a program 
that will bring prosperity to the rice industry and aid in eliminating the many 
problems that the USDA is faced with today. An extension of the present 
acreage laws for 2 years in the event that nothing else seems more practical and 
desirable is a recommendation we believe to be a minimum step toward allevi- 
ating the unhappy situation we find ourselves in today. 





J. R. Dockery, 
Cleveland, Miss. 
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WitiiaMs, CAuLir., March 2, 1958. 
Senator THomas H. KucHeEt, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Appreciate your invitation to apear before subcommittee on rice support 
and acreage allotments but cannot leave branch right now. Information gained 
at annual meeting of Colusa County ricegrowers last Friday indicates majority 
of local ricegrowers support plan of Marshall Leahy and his group. Said plan 
seems to be more feasible one at present. 


RonaLp R. ABERNETHY. 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR KucHEL: Thanks very much for your telegram of February 
27 inquiring as to our thinking on rice. California ricegrowers are faced with 
a number of problems including the following : 

1. The marketing of California short-grain rice is dependent upon the export 
in the Asiastic countries. Domestic markets with inelastic 
demand can use about 60 to 65 percent of California rice while 35 to 40 percent 
is dependent upon export. 

2. Operations in California depend upon the extensive use of machinery which 
under the restrictive factors of allotments in many cases results in uneconomical 
utilization. Growers need more acreage and are willing to accept lower sup- 
ports to improve their efficiency. 

3. The end result of the present price-support program is to support rice 
at or near 90 percent of parity. The program requires continual adjustment 
of acreage allotment and support levels. Surpluses result from high support 
levels and are followed by acreage limitations and lower levels of support. Then 
when quantities are reduced, as is now the case, higher support levels come into 
effect and further restrict market outlets. 

4. Growers wish to gradually reduce Government restriction on production 
and also to reduce support-price levels, because the workings of the present 
support formula tend to increase price as parity is inflated and consequently 
serves to price rice out of the export market. 

5. The world demand for rice is very elastic depending upon, (a) price, and 
(bd) foreign government import policies which depend upon whether those gov- 
ernments wish to develop trade with us and other countries, and whether they 
have dollar exchange that can be spared from other purchases to purchase rice. 

The ricegrowers of California feel that export problems might be solved by 
use of title 5 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. They also realize that other rice 
States may have different opinions on this subject but so far they feel that no 
other effective export program has been cffered. When a better plan is de- 


veloped, I am sure that California ricegrowers will give it full consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 





Lovuts A. Rozzont, President. 


Senator Extenper. Mr. Bob Gilchrist, will you step forward, 
please ? 

I wish to say for the record that we have the extreme privilege of 
having before us the distinguished senior Senator from Alabama, 
Lister Hill. I have known Lister for quite awhile, and he is a very 
able Senator. We are glad to have you, Senator. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, Mr. C ‘hairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word, 2 weeks ago your committee 
was most kind and generous to Senator Sparkman and myself. You 
permitted us to come here before the committee, and gave us full 
opportunity to present our views with reference to farm legislation 
and the situation that faces us today. 

I shall not, therefore, reiterate my testimony or take your time to 
go back over that today. 
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I do want to say this, that Senator Sparkman would be here but 
for the fact that he has a meeting of his Subcommittee on Housing, 
and it is absolutely necessary, of course, that he be there for that com- 
mittee meeting. ‘That is the reason he is not here. 

I am very honored and privileged to present to you the chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the Legislature of Alabama, the Honorable 
Robert Gilchrist, and he is accompanied by the other members of his 
joint committee, and also by the State commissioner of agriculture, 
the Honorable A. W. Todd. 

If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have these 
members come up and sit around the table. 

Senator ELienper. Surely. 

Senator Hirx. It is my privilege, and I am very happy, to present 
to you, sir, the chairman of the Joint Committee of the Legislature 
of Alabama, the Honorable Robert Gilchrist, and he will in turn 
present the other members of the committee. 

And, as I say, they are accompanied by the Honorable A. W. Todd, 
of the State commission of agriculture. 

Senator ELitenper. We are glad to have all of you gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF BOB GILCHRIST, CHAIRMAN, ALABAMA LEGISLA- 
TIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Giicurist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Senator 
Hill. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that this committee is very 
appreciative of the fine work done by our two great Senators, and the 
rest of the Alabama congressional delegation, and the fine work being 
done, and the hard work being done, by the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, because we have realized, since we have gone into the study, 
just how big the problem is, and I know we did not realize it to the 
fullest extent until we started this study. 

I would like to first present for the record the official report of the 
Alabama Legislative Cotton Study Committee to the Congress of the 
United States of America. 

The Alabama Legislative Cotton Study Committee was officially 
selected by the members of both houses of the legislature from their 
respective congressional districts. The membership is as follows: 
Representatives G. L. Oakley, R. G. Kendall, Jr., E. R. Solomon, J. T. 
Johnson, J. E. Harvey, James A. Branyon, Bob Gilchrist, and Senators 
Robert Boutwell, and Walter Givhan. 

This committee has been charged with the responsibility of studying 
the problems of the cotton industry in all of its aspects in the State of 
Alabama and making recommendations to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Senator ELienper. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gitcnrist. This committee has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying the problems of the cotton industry in all of its 
aspects in the State of Alabama and making recommendations to the 
Congress of the United States. This committee has held hearings in all 
congressional districts. These public hearings have been well attended, 
and the pathetic story of the cotton industry has been told by farmers, 
ginners, bankers, implement dealers, crushers, fertilizer manufae- 
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turers, warehousemen, cotton merchants, textile manufacturers, and 
other businessmen. The story that is revealed by this grassroot testi- 
mony is presently being transcribed for the purpose of making it avail- 
able to this committee, so that you gentlemen may see firsthand the 

light of these people and how they have been affected as individuals 

y the deterioration of the cotton industry as a result of the cotton 
allotment and price-support program as administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. After talking with and listening 
to these troubled people it is the unanimous opinion of this committee 
that emergency legislation is needed prior to the 1958 planting season. 
We respectfully urge your consideration and passage of the following 
emergency recommendations: 

(1) Everywhere the cotton farmers tell us a solution must begin 
with equitable allotments, allotments which will give each and every 
farmer regardless of his geographical location or his economic status, 
his fair historical share of the Nation’s cotton acreage. The farmers 
feel that this adjustment should be based _— the 1953 cotton farm 
history which was the last free planting year. There are farmers in 
all sections of the country whose individual cutton acreage allotment 
has been reduced percentagewise far in excess of the ni tional avers age 
reduction since 1953. This inequity long well known to you gentlemen 
has resulted from an accumulation over the years of the administra- 
tion of a complicated formula which allows one individual’s acreage 
to be reduced as a direct result of another individual's negligence. 
It is the recommendation of this committee that this inequity be cor- 
rected by granting to all farms such sufficient oo ige allotment for 
1958 as is necessary to adjust that particular farm allotment. to the 
same percentage of reduction since 1953 as the national average re- 
duction since that same year; provided, however, that no such addi- 
tional acreage allotment shall bé eligible to participate in the acreage 
reserve program of the Soil Bank Act in 1958 and provided further 
per these added acres do not affect the parity formula. 

2) 

Senator ELLenper. Before you go to recommendation No. 2, have 
you any idea how much that would increase the cotton acreage for 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Giicurist. No, sir, I think that we were limited, as will be 
brought out by the statement in support of that proposition, in our 
research. We feel that the Department of Agriculture here, with all 
their people, could come up with an estimate, but what we are 
recommending 

Senator ELLenper. W ell, there is no doubt in your mind but that 
it would increase the acreage considerably, is there? 

Mr. Gucurist. Yes, sir, it would increase it considerably. Of 
course, what our recommendation is, it would apply only to those 
people who have done all within their power by complying with the 
laws, the rules and regulations, to preserve the historical allotment. 

Senator ELLenper. What about those who sought to plant other 
commodities in which they thought they would make more profit, and 
gave up cotton? Would you put them in the same category ? 

Mr. Gaiicuristr. No, sir, that is what this recommendation attempts 
to do, to get back to the individual 

Senator Evtenper. You would want to treat the faithful fairly, 
is that it? 
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Mr. Gitcurist. Yes. It is an attempt to apply the law to the 
professional cotton farmer, who has been in it all his life. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand. 

Mr. Gitcurist, Recommendation No. 2: 

We respectfully urge the Congress to make such additional funds 
available as is necessary to the acreage reserve program of the Soil 
Bank Act to enable all cotton farmers who have accepted in good faith 
the offer of the United States Department of Agriculture to partic- 
ipate equally in the program. Farmers appearing before our com- 
mitte have indicated a strong belief that the Federal Government has 
a moral obligation to honor all acreage reserve contracts which were 
submitted in compliance with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s offer on an equal basis. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. Your second recommendation will be acted upon 
this afternoon favorably. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We are glad to hear that. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Chairman, you and I will be there, won’t we? 

Mr. Gitcurist. We certainly want Senator Hill there, and he has 
told us he is going to be there. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Listen, he is there all the time. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I know he is. 

Senator Ettenper. All of usare. That is our job, that is our busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Gitcurist. He asked us, where did we want him to be, to ap- 
pear with us or be over there fighting for the soil bank. We told 
him we knew where he was most effective, and we wanted him over 
there because we knew he was going to get it for us. 

Senator ELLenper. I am glad to say the committee as a whole will 
go the limit, I believe, in providing $250 million more, which, added 
to what has been appropriated, will be the limit of the soil bank 
authorization—that is, $750 million. There will be sufficient money 
set aside to take care of all of those who signed up to the date, I think 
it is February 20, all over the country. So I think that will happen. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Let me finish this. It is a very short official report, 
and then we will get our statements in. 

Senator ELienper. I just thought I would make you feel good. 

Mr. Gitcurist. That does make us feel mighty good, because we 
have a lot of people down there in Alabama waiting to hear it. 

Recommendation No. 3: This committee recommends that the na- 
tional cotton acreage allotment for 1958, 1959, and 1960 shall not be 
less than the allotment for the 1957 crop plus such additional acres 
as may be necessary to correct the inequities as provided in recom- 
mendation No. 1 of this report. 

This committee further recommends that there be no across-the- 
board increase in the national allotment at this time. 

(4) This committee recommends that no State’s allotment shall be 
reduced more than 1 percent from the preceding year’s allotment. 

(5) This committee recommends that insofar as acreage allotment 
is available each farm shall receive an allotment of 4 acres, or the 
highest acreage planted to cotton in any one of the 3 preceding years, 
whichever is greater. 

(6) This committee recommends that the 100,000-acre allotment for 
establishing minimum acreage allotments be reenacted for the years 
1959-60. 


22062—58— pt. 6——6 
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(7) From the personal experience of members of this committee, 
and from testimony gathered from our committee hearings, we believe 
that the present United States Department of Agriculture system 
of cotton classing and loan value price differential is working an undue 
financial hardship on cotton farmers, and it should be corrected by 
split grades and less price differential ‘for light spotted cotton. 

The members of this committee appreci iate the privilege of appear- 
ing before you gentlemen, and we feel that we are presenting to you 
the real grassroots feeling of the American cotten farmer . 

This official report is signed by all the members. 

Senator Exienper. I wish to say that I shall try, if I can, as the 
chairman of this committee, to have your recommendation analyzed 
to determine the extent to which the cottton acreage may be increased, 
according to your recommendation. 

Mr. Gitcuretst. No. 1. 

Senator ELLenper. No. 1. 

Weare now having great difficulty in retaining the present minimum 
acreage allotment of 17-million-some-odd-thousand for the Nation 
as a whole. Now to inject any formula that would increase that, I 
believe would be met with quite a bit of opposition in view of the 
enormous amount of surpluses that we have been accumulating in the 
past 3 or 4 years. 

However, I want to give you assurance that your recommendations 
will be carefully considered by the committee as a whole. 

Mr. Gincurist. The proposition, No. 1, they have, is the proposi- 
tion that in our way of thinking is not really an effort to increase 
acreage inasmuch as we are more interested in 

Senator Eitenper. Fair distribution. 

Mr. Gricnrtst. Fair distribution, and putting the equity back into 
the program. 

Senator Etrenprr. Do you think you would satisfy your cotton 
farmers who have been allotted acres legally, to take it away from them 
now ? 

Mr. Gitcnrist. This program would not take it away from them. 
If you would let me read this statement, I believe then we can discuss 
it a little better. 

Gentlemen of this committee, first, we believe in the principle that 
all men are created equal and that all men should receive equal and 
just treatment under the laws adopted by this great Government. We 
believe that it is the intention of Congress that every act which is 
passed by this body shall affect all persons alike. 

History shows us that the laws of governments which are applied 
differently to different classes of people are short-lived in the annals 
of history. We know that this commiteee would never recommend 
nor this Congress enact a law which would intentionally confiscate 
the property or property rights of large groups of citizens of this 
Nation simply because of their geographical location or their economic 
status. 

Though this assuredly was not the inteneion of Congress when it 
enacted the present cotton-allotment program as regards the so-called 
moving base formula, certainly the effect of this program has been 
to discriminate against some individuals and at the same time show 
favoritism to others. 
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I refer to the fact that under the existing formula an individual 
farmer may take full advantage of all of the provisions of the law 
whereby he can preserve his allotment and at the same time have his 
acreage reduced, percentagewise, far in excess of some other farmer 
who has also complied with the identical rules and regulations. 

Gentlemen, as you know, the national acreage reduction since 1953— 
the last free-planting year, which takes into account all of the so- 
called trends—has been less than 35 percent, while many individual 
farmers have been reduced since that same year by as much as 40 
or even 60 percent. 

This vedasiies has taken place even though the particular farmer 
has done everything within his power to preserve his historical allot- 
ments, including complying vith all of the regulations of the USDA. 
We know of no branch of the law which punishes one individual for 
the negligence of another. 

Yet, the present program, as administered, certainly confiscates 
the allotments of innocent farmers for the negligence of their neigh- 
bor. For all practical purposes, the farmer is virtually foreclosed 
from any relief from the courts in that, in most instances, the court’s 
jurisdiction is limited to deciding whether or not the administrative 
provisions have been administered as provided in the Federal Register. 
This situation is not confined to the State of Alabama alone. It ex- 
ists in Texas, California, or in any area where cotton is grown. The 
essence of what I am saying is that the law, as it is now administered, 
has completely disregarded the individual. 

The plan set forth in recommendation 1 is to apply the law to the 
individual in that the enactment of this provision would restore lost 
acreage to the farmer who has complied with all the rules, regulations, 
and laws in an effort to preserve bie allotment but who has been re- 
duced in excess of the national reduction percentagewise since 1953. 
Such a restoration would be made without regard to geographical 
location or size of the farm. 

To substantiate what I have just said, we call to your attention the 
testimony which will be inserted into this record that our committee 
transcribed on hearings throughout the State of Alabama. 

And I would like at this time, if it is permissible, to get permis- 
sion to insert it at a later date. 

Senator ELLenper. It will be filed with the committee for its use. 

Mr. Gitcurtist. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Since we do not have it at present and it would 
be a little bulky, we will just receive and file it for our use. 

Mr. Gitcurist. That will be fine, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEer. We might be able to print excerpts, pertinent 
excerpts from it if necessary. 

Have you any specific cases in this testimony? 

Mr. Givcurist. Yes, we have literally hundreds 

Senator E:tenper. Of what you are talking about now? 

Mr. Gincurist. Yes, sir; and we call your attention to literally 
hundreds of these farmers, and we will submit the testimony taken 
by the court reporter in these hearings to substantiate what I have 
said. 

Senator Etzenper. Where is the blame to be put, if you know, on 
the law itself, its administration, or what? Because as I understand, 
the laws are administered according to the rules and regulations set 
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forth by the Department, and all the cotton farmers were treated 
similarly under the law. I cannot quite follow you. 

Mr. Gucurisr. To be perfectly frank with you, Senator, it is the 
law. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean we should have probably taken an- 
other date? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Probably should have. I am going to point out a 
little further in this statement that you are dealing with a State 
allotment, then a county allotment, and the farmer becomes a decimal 
point in a figure. And it does not apply, or take into account, the 
effect that the program is having on the individual. And under this 
recommendation, the additional acreage would not be granted to a 
State, would not be granted to a county, but it would—say we would 
go down here and we exclude—no one would be able to participate im 
increased acreage here who had profited, who had certainly increased 
their acreage duri ing that time. 

Say the national reduction is slightly less than 35 percent. Well, 
those people have been reduced only 20 percent and they would not be 
eut, nor would they get any acreage. 

Senator Exzenper. Well, you did not find any instances where 
farmers were denied a specific acreage under the law, did you 

Mr. Grucueist. I do not follow your question. 

Senator Exrenper. Was the law followed? In other words, in 
distributing the allotment made to Alabama, was the law followed ¢ 

Mr. Giicurist. I think, yes, the law was followed. 

Senator ExLenper. And you find fault with the law itself in that 
it did not properly take care of those cotton farmers who remained 
in the business all the while? 

Mr. Giuicurist. Yes. 

Senator ELLenperR. Proceed. 

Mr. Gitcurist. And I think this points it out. The plan set forth 
in recommendation No. 1 is to apply the law to the individual in the 
enactment of the provision, to restore lost acreage to the farmer who 
has complied with all rules, regulations and laws in an effort to pre- 
serve his nationa] allotment, but who has been reduced in excess of 
the national reduction, percentagewise, since 1953. 

Such restoration would be made without regard to geographical 
location or size of the farm. 

I think I have read that part. Let me start here: 

What would be the advantages in restoring the acreage to those 
people who have had their cotton acreage reduced—through no fault 

of their own—far in excess of national average reduction ? 

First, and most important, it would serve to restore the confidence 
of the American farmer in this program or in any program that might 
be hereinafter enacted. Certamly when he knows that he has not 
been treated fairly he will not accept any new program w ith any 
more faith than he has had in the old one. In fact, it will restore the 
confidence of the citizen in his Government, for he cannot under- 
stand why the law affects him one way and his neighbor another. 

Second, the testimony taken before our committee leads us to be- 
lieve that there is a necessity, due to many reasons, for an increase 
in the production of cotton for 1958. One reason, not the least of 
which, is the very survival of the cotton industry in Americ: 
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In 1955, on 1,100,000 acres, Alabama produced slightly in excess 
of 1 million bales of cotton. In 1956, on a million acres, Alabama 
produced 750,000 bales of cotton. In 1957, on 750,000 acres, Alabama 
produced only 530,000 bales. 

In 1958, with only 500,000 acres available for planting, the yield 
for 1958—based on the 1957 crop—will be approximately 350,000 
bales, and based on the 1956 crop, approximately 400,000 bales. This 
means, gentlemen, that the cotton industry, which is solely dependent 
upon the volume of cotton, has had that volume in Alabama reduced 
by approximately 60 percent, and its net profits cut to minus zero. 

What industry which is dependent upon volume could survive such 
a reduction ? 

I recall the testimony of 1 tractor dealer who stated that in 1955 
he sold 60 tractors and that in 1956 he sold 32 tractors, and that in 
1957 he sold 14 tractors and had to repossess most of those. 

Of course, it goes without saying that where production is cut by 
60 percent that the fertilizer man, the seed man, the ginner, the steel 
manufacturer, the railroads, all these people who supply and service 
the production and marketing of cotton have that business decreased 
proportionately. 

Senator Ettenper. Did your committee give consideration to the 
effect that the soil bank had in depriving this implement dealer of 
selling more tractors? As I remember, last year there were about 
3 million acres of cotton land taken out of cotton, and if the Con- 
gress should enact the present law, that is, provide the present ap- 
propriation, it will further aggravate the thing you are complain- 
ing about now, and that is, it will take out of the allotted acres in 
the neighborhood of 5,300,000 acres. 

Mr. Gitcurist. That is true, and we gave consideration to it. 

And I insert my personal opinion—and let the record show that it 
is my opinion and not necessarily the opinion of the committee— 
that I think that we were unwise !n having the soil bank, and I cer- 
tainly hope we do not have the soil bank in 1959 and 1960. 

Senator Extenper. I agree with you thoroughly. It is not the 
baby of this committee, but it is that of Mr. Benson and the 
President. 

Mr. Gitcnrist. It certainly ruined our economy. 

Senator Eiitenper. As many of our group feared it would. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We are not inconsistent, though, in our two posi- 
tions here, Senator. We have recommended, this committee has rec- 
ommended, the extension, the fulfillment of the moral obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government for the 1958 season. 

Senator Eitenper. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Gricurist. It does not mean that we believe in the soil bank. 
We believe in honoring that moral obligation and say, as an individ- 
ual, do not give us a soil bank in 1959 and 1960 because we cannot 
survive. 

Senator Ettenper. I do not think there need be any fear of that. 

Mr. Gitcnrisr. I insert my personal observation that no wonder the 
overall economy is on the brink of a depression, and that the American 
farmer is in the depths of depression which is now approaching panic 
stages. I think that it is probably unnecessary for me to point out to 
this committee what a 350,000-bale production will do to the cotton 
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industry in Alabama, and I am sure that this situation exists in a 
greater or lesser degree in most cotton- -producing areas in the United 
States. Therefore, gentlemen, enactment of point 1 of this commit- 
tee’s report would serve to stimulate the cotton economy in the area 
where it is needed most, for this increased production will be given to 
those farmers who have suffered the most drastic reductions in acreage 
allotments. It would also insure that this increase in acreage would 
be assigned to those who need it for production purposes, not for 
soil-bank participation. 

Third, it would also serve to help the full-time professional farmer, 
whose income has suffered most by the cotton-allotment program. It 
has been our observation that the professional farmer in most in- 
stances is a man who has availed himself of every opportunity to pre- 
serve his historical allotment, and it is upon his shoulders, or the 
shoulders of this man who is dependent upon the farm for his sole 
income, that the major portion of the burden of the acreage reduction 
has been imposed. Certainly, gentlemen, the first consideration in 
any farm program should be the protection of the full-time profes- 
sional farmer, for America must depend upon him from now until 
eternity to produce for her an uninterrupted supply of food and fiber. 
It might well be that in the not too distant future the farm problem 
will be one of scarcity rather than surplus. 

In brief, Senator, the essence of this plan is that we may have a new 
program in the year 1959, may have it at a later year, but whatever 
program you are going to come up with, have those people enact 
what was intended. With this moving base formula, once it starts 
it is a continuing proposition. Theoretic ‘ally, if it lasted long enough, 
without the extension of the freeze, which is part of our recommenda- 
tion, theoretically, Alabama one day would not have a single acre of 
cotton in it, not even one-tenth of 1 acre. That is the way the 
formula operates. 

But we feel where you havea man who has tried his best to remain 
a farmer, professional farmer, has done everything that he could to 
preserve his acreage, and then have it reduced by 45 percent, that that 
individual should be taken into consideration. And that is the rea- 
son we say we do not want the allotment on the State basis or county 
basis, we want to go back and pick up that farmer, that indi- 
vidual who has been hurt. So you would necessarily then exclude 
all those people who had not been reduced by more than 35 percent. 
Then you would necessarily exclude, under our recommendation, those 
people who had abandoned, or through their own negligence, got out 
of the cotton business. So the man you would be helping then would 
be the real professional cotton farmer. 

Say, we in Alabama had 40,000 4-acre farms and we were allotted 
somewhere between 6,000 or 8,000 under the 100,000-acre reserve for 
small farms. 


STATEMENT OF ED F. MAULDIN, CONSULTANT TO THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATURE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Mavtprin. We got more than that, but did not get half 





Mr. Gitcurist. That means then it is approximately between 
140,000 and 60,000 acres that had to be taken away from the pro- 
fessionals, to the smaller farms which were a part of the 
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Senator Extenper. The law that we enacted several years ago had a 
provision in it giving an acreage of not less than four to the farmers. 
Now I understand that much of this was not taken advantage of, that 
farmers found it more profitable to go into things other than cotton, 
and that is why they abandoned it. 

Now I have, personally, no sympathy with any of the cotton farmers 
who permitted their allotment to go by the wayside because they got 
into the production of other commodities that were more profitable. 
Now they are going to come back into cotton production because they 
have made a failure of what they went into. It was not as profitable 
as they thought it would be. 

Mr. Gucurisr. I agree with you there, but you do have sympathy 
for the man who was punished as a result of another man’s negligence, 
don’t you ? 

Senator ELLenper. J do not think he was punished, though. That 
was fixed by law, considered by this Congress and enacted and put 
into law, and I do not see how we can change it. 

Mr. Giccurisr. But the formula works against him, Senator. 

Senator Evtenper. Now, that may be corrected by letting your 
minimum acreage allotment. be given to each State, and letting it be 
distributed under a formula in which the State itself may work 
under. vm to change this whole program, I do not believe it would 
be as easy as you think. Because you see, a lot of the acres that were 
pl: arbay in othe South are now in the West, as you know. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We realize that. 

Senator ELttenper. A good deal of that came about because of the 
fact that in Georgia, as “well as in my own State, you had a lot of 
cotton farmers who went into the cattle ‘aising business, so they lost 
their historical planting. 

Mr. Gutcurist. Should not the law take into consideration the man 
sitting there, who has farmed cotton all of his life and wants to stay 
in the cotton business. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Gitcurist. He did not get in the cattle business, he did not 
abandon his acreage, he did not do anything but stand there and 
try to remain a cotton farmer, and because these other people—— 

Senator ELLtenper. If you analyze those farms, I do not believe 
you are going to find that they lost as much as others. Those who 
stuck with cotton are gettting a greater proportion of the acreage 
allotment than those who did not. I mean, that is my information 
now. If it is different in Alabama, I will be glad to have any data 
you have. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Will you give testimony on your particular farm? 

Mr. Mavuprn. The specific thing that he is referring to is the 
fact that the person who committed the crime of not planting his 
acreage, not perpetuating his allotment 

Senator Eitenper. Are you one of the victims? Do you consider 
yourself one? 

Mr. Mavtorn. I consider myself one. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How long have you been in the cotton business ? 

Mr. Mavtpry. I have been in the cotton business all my life. 

Senator ELLtenper. How many acres did you start with ? 

Mr. Mautpry. Historically, on my individual allotment, the ASC 
records give me credit for having planted 600 acres. 
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Senator ELtenper. Six hundred? 

Mr. Mautprn. In 1951 and 1952 and 1953. 

Senator Etienper. How much did you plant before that? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Before 1951 and 1952 and 1953? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Mr. Mavutprn. It was more than that. 

Senator ELitenper. More than that ? 

Mr. Mavpiry. More than than, except 1950 when there was an 
acreage allotment, we planted about 450 acres. 

Senator Eittenper. Why did you do that, you could have planted 
all you desired, there was no acreage allotment ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. We did not have any more land. 

Senator Ettenper. How was that? 

Mr. Maupin. We did not have any land 

Senator Ettenper. But you said you planted 450, and before that 
you planted more ? 

Mr. Mavupuitn. Well I mean, I did not have any more land than— 
I planted 600 acres, approximately, 1950 and 1951. 1953 was 
measured, and that was measured to be 600. So there was no argu- 
ment about that. Prior to 1950, 600 in excess of 600—700, maybe. 
Now my allotment is 269 acres a reduction in excess of 60 percent. 
And I have never planted less than 10 percent. I have always planted 
within 10 percent of my allotment. 

Let me tell him about this other farmer. 

Senator Extenper. About yourself, now, you say you were cut 
from 600? 

Mr. Mavtprn. That is right, to 269. 

Senator ELLenper. When did you plant that 400 acres you men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Mavutptn. The 450 acres I planted in 1950, which was an allot- 
ment year, and which was my allotment for 1950. 

Senator Eitenper. There were allotted acres in 1950? 

Mr. Mavuprn. That is right, 1950 was the first recent allotment. 
For the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 were free planting years. 

Senator ELLeNnper. 1951 was not allotted acres? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Not allotted and not measured. 

Senator ELLenper. How much did you plant ? 

Mr. Mavip1n. Approximately 600 acres. It was not measured. 

Senator ELtenper. The same as you planted before ? 

Mr. Mavuprn. That is right. Approximately 600 in 1952 and I 
planted the same land in cotton in 1953, which was measured to be 
600 acres. I have been reduced down now to 269 acres in 1958. 

I have a neighbor who has a case in court, and I personally know 
from my own observation that he planted not less than 25 acres during 
the history period, free planting years. His allotment has been re- 
duced down to less than 9 acres. He is an extreme hardship case. He 
has been forced off his farm and has had to go into work, seeking em- 
ployment for his dependents. Now that situation is not isolated, that 
is a Wholesale situation in north Alabama. 

Senator Ettenper. He was cut about the same proportion that you 
were ? 

Mr. Mavutprn. That is right. I have 100 men, women, and children 
on my 600-acre cotton farm depending on the cotton that this farm 
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produced for a living, and of course you can see what it has done 
to them, and to this man who has been cut from 25 acres to 8 acres. 
That situation, now, is not isolated, Senator, that is wholesale. And 
the reason this came about is not because these farms underplanted, 
it is because of the trend to the West, and the fact that the neighbors 
underplant, and they were penalized because the neighbors did under- 
plant. It isthe same thing as convicting a man of a crime, finding him 
guilty, convicting him, and then assessing the penalty, not on him, but 
on his neighbor as well as on him. It is the same situation. 

Mr. Gicurist. We are not asking to take acreage away from Cali- 
fornia or anyone else, because when we take the year 1953, it is sup- 
posed to take into account those trends. And there will be farms in 
California, there will be in Texas, there will be farms everywhere—— 

Senator ELLENvER. What was the acreage planted in 1953? 

Mr. Maupin. 25.5 million, which was actually measured—roughly. 

Mr. Gitcurist. We are thinking, Senator, that such a thing could 
not happen. We find people who believe that everyone gets approxi- 
mately the same reduction, but the formula does not work that way. 
And I do not think it was the intention of Congress that Ed Mauldin, 
just because he happened to be in 1 geographical location, that the 

same rule and eeiaenee would cut him 40 percent, that yest cut some- 

one else 20 percent. And we have farmers who probably have bene- 
fited in a certain area under the same system through the county 
allotment. 

Senator ELLtenper. I presume that may be due to the period in 
which the average was calculated. 

Mr. Gitcurist. But our position is whether or not he be Republi- 
can, whether he be Democrat, whether he live in California or aces 
or anywhere else, that he should get a fair deal under the law, and it 
should apply to him as an individual. It has been the thinking of this 
committee that too much concern is given to the figure of the national 
allotment, the State allotment, without taking into account how it is 
going to end up down there on Joe Smith’s farm, so to speak. 

Senator ExLenper. I notice that in 1952 the acres planted to cotton 
were 25,921,000 in contrast to the minimum you now have of 17,300,- 
000-plus. So if you restore that amount, you would have to increase 

Senator Etienper. I notice that in 1952 the acres planted to 
cotton were 25,921,000 in contrast to the minimum you now have of 
17,300,000- plus. So if you restore that amount, you have to 
increase 

Mr. Gitcurist. I am not restoring that amount, Senator. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. You would have to increase the present mini- 
mum by a great deal. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I do not know 

Senator Eittenper. You would have to take it out of someone’s 
hide, if you followed your formula. You say you do not want to take 
it out of California. 

Mr. Gitcurist. I do not want to take it away from anyone. 

Senator ELLenpver. Well, you would be bound to, if you want more 
acres it would be bound to come from someone. 

Mr. Mautprn. Let me explain just a little further, if you will 
excuse me, Senator ? 

The thing this proposes to do is to correct the inequity at the in- 
dividual level, al the law as administered has neglected to give any 
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consideration to the individual. It has just run roughshod, whole- 
sale, over the individual. 

Senator ELtenper. What you would be asking the Congress to do 
would be, in essence this, that farmers in Alabama-—— 

Mr. Mavip1n. Or anywhere, Louisiana. 

Senator E:tenver. Let’s take Alabama, it is all right, Louisiana or 
California, who have been allotted under the present law, shall be 
denied that now ? 

Mr. Mavtptn. No, sir; we do not propose that. 

Mr. Gitcurtst. No. 

Senator ELLenper. You would have to increase acres. If you don’t, 
you will have to give them that which others have had. 

Mr. Gitcnrist. The estimate might be a million and a half increase. 

Senator Extenper. He contends it would not increase acres. I am 
sure it would. 

Mr. Gitcurist. No, sir; I said we are not going to take it away from 
anyone. I would not say it is not going to increase acres. It is going 
to increase it some. 

Senator ELLtENpER. How much? 

Mr. Gitcurist. We do not have the facilities to determine it. 

Mr. Maupin. The greater the inequity, the greater the increase. 

Senator Eunenper. Can you figure out how those acres could be 
increased? Can you have it analyzed ? a 

Mr. Henry Casso (committee economist). It would take a few 
hours to do it. 

Senator ELLtenper. What we will do, we will have the economist 
work out this proposal that you are making to see how it will affect 
Alabama and all other cotton States, and the extent to which it will 
increase the allotted acres. 

Mr. Mavtiprn. It would be very valuable. 

Senator ELtenper. It will be valuable, and I guarantee you, I will 
take a guess now, it would be in excess of 3 million acres possibly 4 
million acres. 

Mr. Mautprn. If it takes that much acreage, there sure is a tre- 
mendous inequity on a lot of farms. 

Mr. Giicurrst. If it takes that much, someone has really gotten a 

raw deal. I do not care where they live. 

Senator ELLtenper. Remember, those people have acted under an 
existing law that we all supported and voted for. It was the best we 
could get. 

I guess you members of the legislature here have had this experience, 
you go into a legislative body expec ting that you will get all you want 
without giving anything, and it just does not end up that w ay. Legis- 
lation always results in give and take. Somethings we have to give 
a little more than we take in order to get something within reason. 

Now we Senators from the South, Congressmen from the South, 
have been working to retain the cotton acreage where it originated, 
but other areas have developed history and were entitled to equal 
protection. 

Mr. Mavutpn. This would restore that, this would do that. 

Senator ELLenper. I know, but the moment you increase one area, 
you will have to increase the others. 

Mr. Mavutprn. Some, sure. 

Senator Eiienper. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. Giucurist. If California has a farmer, sir, who as an individual 
has been affected grossly different from his neighbor 

aw ELLENDER. You would not find that too much in California. 

ae Giicurist. No, sir, but you find it in a lot of places, you find it 
1 Texas, you find it in Louisiana, and you find it in Alabama. 

"anette Ex.enper. Possibly in most of the old cotton-producing 
areas, that is right. 

Mr. Gincurist. You might in California, in a particular county or 
locality, find the same thing. 

Mr. Mavtpry. It would help California, and they could not afford 
not to support it. 

Mr. Gricurisr. It will help California. 

Senator Evitenper. | wodld say this, that most of the shift has been 

caused by many cotton farmers finding it more profitable to get into 
the production of crops other than cotton. I know the record will 
show that. 

Now you may have a few isolated instances where this has not 
occurred, and how to correct that I do not know. 

Mr. Giicurist. Senator, I would be satisfied if we could accomplish 
this one thing, if we could get the thinking directed at the individual 
rather than a number assigned as a State allotment or national al- 
lotment or county allotment. 

Seantor ELLENpDeR. You mean go to the individual instead of to the 
State and county level. 

Mr. Gicurtist. To the individual farm contract, how it affects that 
farm contract, because it does not make any difference to the farmer 
down there what the national allotment is if they give a 25 percent 
increase and he does not get any of it. Well, he does not care about 
the increase then. But what he wants, before you start on any other 
program, before you do anything, “put me on the same par as every- 
one else.” 

Senator Exienper. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Giucnrist. I am going to call on Senator Boutwell here to 
make a statement. 





STATEMENT OF A. L. BOUTWELL, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. Bourwe.u. I am Senator Boutwell, from the 13th Senatorial 
District of Alabama. 

Senator Hitz. The imperial county of Jefferson. 

Mr. Bourwe tu. It is an industrial area, but we are very sympathetic 
to the problems of the farmers. 

There are approximately 70,000 Alabama cotton farmers who quali- 
fied under the regulations of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for participation in the soil bank acreage reserve program. 
There is only about one-half of the amount needed to make the pay- 
ments to these farmers. This contsitutes a grave injustice to many 
cotton farmers who have made their plans and have relied on the 
Federal Government to carry out its obligations to the farmers of, not 
only Alabama, but those in other States. 

The Federal Government should not back out on the farmer. 

And, of course, we are gratified to hear the encouragement that in 
all probability the appropriate Senate committee this afternoon may 
vote out a bill which will take care of this injustice. 
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Senator Extenper. I can almost give you assurance of that, sir. 

Mr. Boutwe.u. It makes us feel mighty good, and it will certainly 
shorten my testimony considerably. [L Laughter. | 

Really, it will take about another minute. 

Senator Exienper. That is all right. 

Mr. Boutwe.u. But the greatest asset we have in America is its 
people, and the greatest greene connected with cotton is people. 
We have so many people dependent. on cotton in Alabama, it affects 
almost every person in Alabama. 

We are hopeful that not only for this year can you act speedily so 
that the farmers will know what they are going to do, but in future 
years so they will have sufficient time to plan their business on a long- 
range program. 

And we realize that you gentlemen have a difficult job. And as 
members of the legislature—this committee composed of one member 
from each congressional district—we felt that 1f we could go about 
the State and receive this testimony, upon which we largely base our 
conclusions, that it might be helpful to you in reaching the solution. 

We are not critical of anyone. We are particularly gratified with 
the work and effort and accomplishements of our two United States 
Senators and Congressmen from Alabama. They have done an ex- 
cellent job, and this committee works in harmony with them, and 
we deeply appreciate what you have done. 

Senator E.tenper. Both of your Senators appeared before this 
committee and gave fine testimony, which I am sure had its effect, not 
only in the Senate, but also on the House side. The House initiated 
the movement to put in $250. million, that is, to raise the appropria- 
tion, so to speak, to obtain the full amount. authorized under the law, 
and I am sure the Senate will do likewise. 

Mr. Boutrwett. In closing, I might be permitted to say this, that 
while the program has not worked too satisfactorily, I believe that 
the Republicans have done as well as they know how. 

Senator Ettenper. That is not saying much. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Giicurist. Mr. Chairman, Representative Bob Kendall is next. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. KENDALL, JR., ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE 
COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE, EVERGREEN, ALA. 


Mr. Kenpaux. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Hill, I am R. G. Ken- 
dall, Jr., a member of the Alabama House of Representatives from 
Conecuh County. 

In giving this statement, it has certain technical aspects relative “ 
various qualities of cotton and their value, and I would like to sa 
for the record that I have been in the cotton business over 20 years, 
during which time I have operated as a small independent cotton 
merchant, and prior to that as a salaried employee of other firms, in 
classification and merchandising of cotton, and I do feel qualified to 

speak to this particular point. 

One of the most important. problems uncovered in our committee 
hearings was that of the adverse effect of the Government cotton loan 
differentials for certain grades on the marketing of the farmers’ cot- 
ton. This condition is true, we believe, not only on the Alabama 
farmer but of those over the entire Cotton Belt. 
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In order to place this problem in its proper perspective it is im- 
portant to elias that the great majority of the American cotton 
crop is ginned and sold within a relatively short period of time cov- 
ering about 4 months. 

This crop movement begins in July in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas and gradually moves northward. As the season approaches 
its peak, even in years of relatively short supply, all the channels of 
the cotton trade become glutted. “Warehouses, compresses and gins 
are crowded, the mills usually have met their pressing short term 
requirements, thus removing that buying support from the market, 
and most cotton merchants and buyers, w ith the exception of a few of 
the largest and wealthiest, have invested most of their available funds 
and credit in stocks of cotton. 

When this situation arises, regardless of its quality and desirability, 
cotton usually becomes hard to ‘sell. At this point the inexorable law 
of supply and demand, at least temporarily, begins to assert itself. 
As this situation develops the need arises for the Government cotton 
loan to fill the function for which it was presumably created. We 
conceive this intended function to be that of giving the farmer an 
opportunity to borrow a reasonable percentage of parity on his cotton, 
with appropriate differences for high and low grades and staples. 

This opportunity is especially important and even essential to the 
farmer when such a price is not available to him in the regular chan- 
nels of trade. However, in recent years excessive discounts, par- 
ticularly in spotted grades, have denied the farmer proper protective 
price supports on much of his crop in the Government cotton loan. 

To cite an example, in the loan prices available at Montgomery, 
Ala., on the 1957-58 cotton crop—for the purposes of this comparison 
all prices quoted will apply to staples of 1-inch—Middling cotton com- 
manded a loan of 32.79 cents per pound. 

On the other hand, strict Middling light spotted, with an almost 
imperceptible difference in appearance and no practical differences in 
spinning value brought 29.19 cents per pound. 

This discount represents a loss of $18 per 500-pound bale to the 
farmer attempting to borrow in the Government loan on this type of 
cotton. That this is a continuing trend can be seen when it is realized 
that the difference in the previous year of 1956-57 on the identical 
quality was $5.75 per bale less. 

In assessing this situation, we should bear in mind that in actual 
value strict Middling light spotted would seldom, if ever, grade below 
strict low Middling bright if given its true value. 

This quality was only aiscounted $7.50 per bale at the height of 
last season’s movement. In the interest of brevity, this discussion has 
heen confined to this one grade comparison. Many others could be 
cited, I believe, that would be equally impressive and significant. 

Senator Extenper. To what extent has the method of grading 
changed now in contrast to a few years ago? 

Mr. Kenpart. Well, sir, speaking to that point, I would go back 
to the years 1957 and 1958, when substantial amounts of cotton were 
entered—at least in my section—at that time the classification was 
done by the local warehousemen, and the Government board of ex- 
aminers did not class the cotton. 

These local warehousemen, however, had to pass Government ex- 
aminations to establish their competence to class the cotton. But, in 
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those days, the cotton was graded on what we think of as trade grades, 
that is, the grades that cotton is sold on in the actual trade today, and 
these spotted and light spotted classifications are not practical classi- 
fications in that they are not commonly used in the merchandising of 
cotton. 

I would go on to say that, and it is not developed in my statement, 
but on aspect of this is especially inevitable, and that is that in the 
spotted classification, and I will use Middling spotted, for example, 
Middling spotted and Middling light spotted, is placed in the same 
loan evaluation as far as the price per pound is concerned, when ac- 
tually one of them is not much below Middling in value and the other 
one probably approaches low Middling in actual value. 

I think that more realistic approach would be to have a split grade 
in Government loan; that is, have separate values for Middling light 
spotted and Middling spotted, and to follow that in all the spotted 
marks. 

Senator Extenper. Would not that increase the administration of 
the program? I understand that there are over 200 or 300 classes of 
cotton as it is. 

Mr. Kenpatu. No, sir; I do not think so. Because they describe 
the cotton that way, Senator, now. And the Government examiners 
differentiate in their description, but they are lumped in the same loan 
value when they are presented to the warehouse. 

Senator ELtenper. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Kenpatu. But, as I was going to say, 1 have an exhibit which 
I would be happy for the Chair to examine, if he should care to. If 
not, you can obtain it for future examination. It substantiates this 
point, I think, better than anything I could tell you. 

In order to rectify this situation to some extent and correct this 
inequity, it is the opinion of the Alabama Cotton Study Committee 
that a congressional investigation should be undertaken in this matter 
covering the following points: 

First, to determine the manner and method of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in determining the loan differentials on 
various grades and staples, which have been so detrimental to the 
American cotton farmer. 

Second, to determine who is responsible for the low-loan values 
which have been established on the American farmer’s cotton below 
Middling in grade and below 1 inch in staple. 

Third, and last, to determine what connection, if any, the export 
and unrestricted sales program of Commodity Credit Corporation 
surplus stocks have had on these wide discounts, and the farmer's 
opportunity to receive full parity prices for his products as pre- 
scribed by law. 

That completes my statement. 

Senator Exixenper. I presume you know that the Department of 
Agriculture has been trying for the pert 5 or 6 years to change the 
base at which support prices are to be made on cotton from seven- 


eighths Middling to the average length, which would have the tend- 
ency of probably reducing cotton from 2 to 3 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Kenpauu. Yes, sir; I was aware of that. 

Senator Ettenper. You are aware of that. So, it may be Congress 
will take action, finally take some administrative action, themselves. 
That may be at the bottom of it. 
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Mr. Kenpauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Did some of you just want to insert your state- 
ments, or do you want to read them ? 

Do you want to insert yours, Representative Johnson ¢ 


STATEMENT OF J. T. JOHNSON, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, NOTASULGA, ALA. 


Mr. Jounson. J. T. Johnson, of Notasulga, Ala. I just want to 
say, Mr. Chairman and Senator Hill, that we certainly appreciate 
your efforts in the past, and in the future, also, in helping us with 
this appropriation and to increase acreage. And, if you will, use your 
influence with Secretary Benson to please release that money, once he 
gets it. 

We were told that we would sign into soil bank this year, and 
we have made our plans to that effect. We did not make any plans 
for financial labor, or anything, for this next year. We are planning 
to put it in the soil bank. So, we feel it is a moral obligation on the 
Government to go ahead and pay it. Also, I would like to say in 
the future, in 1959 and 1960 programs, I do not believe the farmers 
of Tallapoosa County should get less than 35 cents a pound, with the 
cost of production as it is today. We certainly would appreciate your 
having that in mind. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Representative Emory Solomon. 


STATEMENT OF E. R. SOLOMON, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, HEADLAND, ALA. 


Mr. Sotomon. I am Emory R. Solomon, member of the house of 
representatives from Henry County, Ala. My statement is short. 
I will read my statement hurriedly. Most of the testimony you have 
heard this morning has to do with recommendations that our com- 
mittee has made as regards to the 1958 cotton program. This was 
& proposal made by me, as a member of this committee, and is not 
the report of the committee. 

Mr. Gitcnrist. I might inject that the name of this proposal is the 
“Solomon Solution.” 

Senator ELLenper. It is not a minority report, is it? 

Mr. Soromon. No. 

Mr. Giucurist. No, this is the “Solomon Solution.” 

Mr. Sotomon. I would like to get it in the record, Senator, for 
your consideration. 

Senator Ettenper. Solomon was a mighty wise man. We might 
have another Solomon. 

Mr. Sovomon. I am afraid none of that rubbed off on me. I wish 
I could say it did. (Laughter.1 

I recommend that the Congress continue cotton controls in 1959 
and 1960 by allowing present acreage allotment multiplied by pres- 
ent per acre yield to establish the number of pounds of lint cotton 
which each farm would be entitled to sell at parity price in each 
calendar year. Limit overplanting to not more than 25 percent of 
acreage allotment or 3 acres, whichever is greater. Quota cotton 
lint to be supported at a stated percentage of parity by Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans; excess cotton lint to be controlled by re- 
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quiring that it be placed in Commodity Credit Corporation loans at 
8 cents per pound under the stated percentage of parity of quota lint 
price and may be redeemed by the original producer only during the 
entire calendar year following the year of production and can be sold 
by the original producer only at the stated percentage of parity 
price for quota cotton provided that such oo year excess production 
sold in the subsequent calendar year shall be charged against current 
quota cotton sales; provided further that such nonquota cotton not 
redeemed from Commodity Credit Corporation loans by the original 
producer must be sold by Commodity Credit Corporation at prices 
not to exceed the world market price for the same staple and grade. 

Senator Extenper. How long would you want the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to retain that over quota cotton ? 

Mr. Sotomon. The original producer would have the right, Sen- 
ator, to redeem it for the full calendar year after its production. 

Senator Exrenper. Within the year? 
Mr. Sotomon. Then it would revert to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator ELtenver. Within the year? 

Mr. Sotomon. Yes, sir. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Giicurist. Representative Jim Branyon has a statement he 
wants to insert in the record. 

Senator ELienper. Give your full name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BRANYON II, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE 
COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE, FAYETTE, ALA. 


Mr. Branyon. I am Representative James A. Branyon II, from 
Fayette, Ala., from the Seventh Congressional District. 

To save time, I would like to just file my statement for the record. 

Senator Erienper. All right, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


We recommend favorable action on Senate bill 566 or similar legislation to 
provide for acreage allotments for the 1959 and subsequent crops of cotton. 

It is of great importance that the acreage ailotment amendments which were 
enacted in 1956 should be extended. The amendments to which we refer would: 
(1) Maintain the national acreage allotment at not less than the national cotton 
acreage allotment for 1956; (2) provide that no State shall have its cotton acre- 
age allotment reduced by more than 1 percent from such State’s allotment for 
the previous year; (3) provide that no farm shall receive less than a 4-acre allot- 
ment or the highest number of acres planted during the last 3 years, whichever 
is smaller; (4) continue the national reserve of 100,000 acres for use in making 
allotments to the States to take care of minimum farm allotments. 

These amendments, which were sponsored by our Senators Hill and Sparkman 
in 1956, which they now seek to extend, will save 171,000 acres in 1958 for 
Alabama cotton farmers along. This committee feels that the extension of these 
amendments is also vitally important to the Nation’s entire cotton economy, for, 
as you well know, unless the acreage allotment amendments are extended, the 
1956 national cotton allotment will be reduced from the present allotment of 
approximatey 17.5 million acres to something under 14 milion acres. We are 
of the opinion that the cotton industry cannot survive another such reduction. 

The minimum farm cotton allotment provisions has helped, approximately, 
45,000 cotton producers in the State of Alabama and certainly many more thou- 
sands of cotton producers in other States. 

Certainly, the many thousands of these small farmers are anxiously awaiting 
the extension of this provision. 


Mr. Boutwetu. Next is Senator Walter Givhan, of Dallas County. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER GIVHAN, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, SAFFORD, ALA. 


Mr. Givuan. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Hill, I want to take this 
opportunity to tell you I feel our welfare is in good hands, and con- 
gratulate and thank you for getting this appropriation. I feel that 
you are going to give us some sound cotton legislation. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELtenper. We hope to. 

Anyone else? 

Mr. Gitcurist. Representative Harvey. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. HARVEY, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, CUBA, ALA. 


Mr. Harvey. I am Representative Jesse E. Harvey from Sumter 
County, Ala., the Sixth District. I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. I will make my statement very short. 

I want to thank you for your assurance that this $250 million is 
going to be turned loose possibly soon, and that will certainly help 
the situation to a big extent in my county because we have lots of 
small farmers. 

And I might say this, too, that I am from a county where 72 percent 
is Negro population, and it is a pathetic story to listen to these Negroes 
and white people, too, of the small acreage that they have. Lots of 
times, Senator, it is 1, 2, and 3 acres, and with a family sometimes 
of 7,8, 10, and 12 people, it is a sad story. 

I only say that for future plans. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Mr. Chairman, we have Representative Gregory 
Oakley, from Wilcox County. 


STATEMENT OF G. L. OAKLEY, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE, PINE APPLE, ALA. 


Mr. Oaxiry. I am Representative Gregory Oakley, representing the 
First Congressional District. 

I would like to say that I appreciate the opportunity to meet before 
this committee, and we do appreciate the work that is being done by 
the committee and by our able Senators from Alabama. We do feel 
that some long-range program especially should be planned so the 
farmer can have a long-time plan for his own individual farm. 

Mr. Gitcurist. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your cooperation and 
attentiveness. I would like to say one thing, and I think I speak for 
the full committee and all the farmers in Alabama, that contrary to 
some people’s opinion, the Alabama farmer does not want anyone to 
give him a living, he wants conditions and opportunities to earn a 
living. And whatever program this Congress comes up with, it is 
the feeling of this committee and those people that it should be a 
long-range proposition, that he should have at least a program that 
he knows is going to be in effect for a minimum of 5 years so he can 
plan his capital outlay, plan what he wants to do. 

And again, I thank Senators Hill and Sparkman, the Alabama 


delegation, for being so courteous and so helpful. And we thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


22062—58—pt. 6——7 
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This concludes the testimony and recommendations of our com- 
mittee. 

There is a gentleman here from Alabama, who made the trip up 
here, who you know and who wants to testify as the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, A. W. Todd. He has a statement I think he wants to 
make. 

Senator Etitenper. All right, Mr. Todd. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. TODD, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF ALABAMA, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. Topp. Thank you, Senator. 

Certainly it is indeed a pleasure to be here with you folks today 
and talk about the cotton farmers’ problems in our State. 

We are fortunate in Alabama to have a legislature that has been so 
kind to agriculture, and we are fortunate to have a legislative delega- 
tion in Congress, Senator Ellender, that has been so good to the 
Alabama farmer. 

I do not think any farmers in the Nation have been treated as well 
by their legislative delegation, and I want to congratulate the State 
legislature for setting up this committee, and the Members of Con- 
gress from our State for what they have done. 

I have a few short things in general here that I thought might be 
important in making up the program for the future. Since I have 
been into 1,600 farm communities in our State, I have talked to more 
cotton farmers probably than any other man in our State, and there 
are some things that I think would help in making a new program. 

When Mr. Benson took office, we had at that time about 40 percent 
of Alabama’s farm income from cotton. In 1957, we had a little less 
than 20 percent of all Alabama’s income from cotton. And, of course, 
it has affected more people and more families, as you have already 
been told here this morning. 

And I say that cotton farming is just like any other industry in the 
Nation. The production of any commodity must be above the point 
of diminishing returns. We have over 48,000 farmers, Senator, in our 
county that have 4 acres or less of cotton allotment today, and it is 
impossible for these farmers to cultivate and grow cotton on such 
small acreage without losing money. 

It has been the result of the small cotton acreage allotments for our 
farmers that has forced tens of thousands to place their cotton in the 
soul bank in Alabama. 

Mr. Benson’s farm program has made many marginal farmers al- 
ready in our State and is fast making marginal farmers out of the 
rest. I say to you that a farmer should receive at least, in Alabama, 
those farmers who have less than 100 acres of cultivated land, at least 
25 percent of his cultivated acres for cotton. 

Under the old program, Senator, where a farmer received 20 to 25 
percent of his cultivated acreage as cotton allotment, our small 
farmers in Alabama fared much better than they do today. Cer- 
tainly many farmers would not work their cotton acreage if they felt 
they would not lose their acreage, as is done today. 

And I believe the increase in acreage that you were worried about 
a while ago, on a percentage basis, that we might not increase the acre- 
age as we would if we increased the acreage to these farmers under 
any other program. 
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If the new approved appropriation is made for the soil bank for 
Alabama farmers, enough cotton acreage will be taken out of produc- 
tion in Alabama to relieve the necessary labor for 25,000 farm fami- 
lies. At least half of these, 12,500 farm families, will leave Alabama, 
which will add to the total of 40,000 that have already left since Mr. 
Benson took office, and will increase the total number to over 50,000 
farmers in our State leaving Alabama since Mr. Benson took office. 

You know the fact that the soil bank will take up in Alabama this 
year at least 500,000 acres of cotton. It has affected the associated 
industries, the fertilizer companies, the warehouses, the chemical 
plants. And many of our ginners today, at least over a hundred, are 
at the point of bankruptcy. And we have many warehouses in our 
State and many fertilizer plants which are worth less than 25 percent 
on the dollars of the original investment. 

I feel that with the soil bank in force, something should be done to 
take care of this segment of our farm economy, Senator, in our State. 
If we are to go through this thing, it seems to me that we need some- 
thing to take care of these ginners and warehousemen and people who 
are associated with the industry, because if we do not, then once we 
get back into production, they are going to be out of the picture, and 
they are important in loaning money for farmers and all other com- 
munity developing programs, and these people today are certainly 
facing disaster. 

We have over 50 gins in our State that have already asked for small 
business loans, and I am sure it is the same way in the State of 
Louisiana. 

And I am thinking about under the soil bank, and I think that is 
the thing you were thinking about a while ago, in next year’s program, 
if the soil bank itself has caused this burden to come along to these 
people who are associated with the cotton industry. 

I think—something else that points out the cotton acreage situation 
in our State—we have 125,000 men and women in Alabama signed up 
with the Employment Services in the respective 67 counties for off-the- 
farm employment. ‘Those people cannot make a living on the farm 
any more. And it is the low-acreage farmers, those farmers who have 
4 acres and less in most cases. 

It seems to me that the minimum acreage, with the cost of produc- 
tion today, and the cost of equipment, should be more than 4 acres. 
Because in talking to these farmers over our State, I find out that 
there is just none of them today who can werk 4 acres of cotton. 

I appreciate your time here. Those are the two main things I 
wanted to talk about, associated industry with cotton, associating in- 
dustry with the cotton industry that is suffering in our State. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, you know the problem that has been con- 
fronting Congress, which is the surpluses that we have. Now today, 
on August 1 of this year, we will have a surplus of 814 to 814 million 
bales of cotton. Much of that is undesirable cotton, and the purpose 
of the soil bank was to work this surplus off, 

Now it goes without saying that if you increase acreage, acres, yeu 
further aggravate your surplus. Now what are we going to do with 
that cotton after we produce.it? That is the problem that: faces 
Congress. 

Mr. Topp. Senator, you know this: it is my understanding ‘in Ala- 
bama we have 11 cotton mills that are changing over to synthetic 
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fibers because of the fact that they cannot get good southern-grown 
cotton. So it seems to me if you increased the cotton acres for these 
small farmers—I do not think you have those kind of farmers in the 
West, do you? 

Senator ELienper. Of course you might not be able to do that with 
the price support level where it is. You would not get that before 
Congress. 

That is our trouble, people who are demanding more acres want a 
fixed price support, and in the past, we have had on hand much more 
eotton than we could consume, and that is why the soil bank came 
into being, in the hope of taking allotted acres and paying the farmer 
for not planting. 

Mr. Topp. Don’t you. think the soil bank itself is shifting mills 
from those that are using cotton today to synthetic fibers? I think it 
is in our State. 

Senator E.itenper. No, I do not think as yet, for the reason that 
our trouble in cotton today is due to the excessive rains we had in the 
last crop year. 

Mr. Topp. The harvesting season this year, you are talking about? 

Senator Ettenper. That is right. 

Mr. Topp. I talked to this man in Boaz, Ala., and he has a big mill, 
and he has bought another in Guntersville, and he is shifting to syn- 
thetic fibers. He said, “I can pay the price set, but I just cannot find 
the cotton.” 

And of course some of it is due to weather conditions, but I think 
the soil bank has cut down, too. But I am satisfied there are mills in 
other States in the same condition. And it hurts me deeply inside 
to see a mill in our State move over to synthetic fiber, which has been 
using cotton over the past. 

Senator Ettenper. Well, he does that. because it is cheaper for him 
to do it, doesn’t he? It must be, because he can get cotton. You have 
814 million bales from which he can get his supply. 

Mr. Topp. Eight and a half million bales in storage of good quality 
cotton ? 

Senator E..enper. No, what we will have left over on August 1, 
At the moment, there is much more than that available. 

Mr. Topp. Well, he tells me, and he is a pretty good-sized operator, 
he cannot find cotton that he can buy, anything reasonable that is the 
quality that he wants, because he makes a high-class garment. 

Senator Exienver. In price I presume that. is correct, and that is 
the contention of Mr. Benson and others, that the support prices 
make cotton so high that the mills won’t buy it, because he can get 
rayon and other fibers cheaper. So that is what Congress is faced 
with. 

Mr. Topp. I know there are many problems and aspects to it. 

Senator Hirz. Mr. Layman, of Decatur, who has been very much 
interested for some years in this cotton matter and agricultural prob- 
lems, would like to have 2 minutes to insert a statement in the 
record. 

Senator Exrenper. Very well. 

I wish the record to show that Congressman Grant from Alabama 
has been here quite some time. I presume that you folks know him 
very well. 
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STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LAYMAN, CONSULTANT TO THE ALA- 
BAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Hill, and gentlemen, I 
thank you. 


This is the statement from the testimony developed in the meeting 


of the Alabama Legislative Study Committee. The Alabama farmers 
feel : 


(1) We need continued controls; 
(2) Weneed more so-called marginal farms; 
(3) Need to define who isa farmer. 


Senator Hi. Mr. Chairman, I understand Mr. Ed Mauldin wants 
to insert a statement in the record. 

Mr. Mavutptn. I have some testimony here before Senator Johnson’s 
committee which substantiates the inequity on the wholesale scale, and 
I just give it to you for your own personal benefit. 

I have a statement I would like to insert in the record, and I have 
these very few remarks I would like to make in addition. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee, I want to thank you again for the 
work you are doing in seeking to right many of the wrongs which have come to 
our cotton farmers as a result of the present cotton acreage control program as 
administered. Our troubled farmers are probably more demoralized than ever 
before because they find themselves in the midst of a farm panic in the time of 
great industrial prosperity (up until recently), they find themselves receiving the 
lowest share of the Nation’s net income in all of history, they find themselves in 
commodity lines in our rural welfare offices, they see county ASC headquarters 
crowded with long lines of farmers desperately waiting through the cold of the 
night in a futile attempt to convert their meager cotton allotments to cash, they 
find farm labor gone, their tenants vanished or barely existing, their plows 
rusting, their tractors down, their mules converted to dog meat, their fields 
vacated and lying idle, their rural communities disappearing, and their country 
hoines, churches, and schools standing vacant like corroded monuments to haunt 
the memory of what once was a cherished and respected way of life. Yes; it is 
indeed a sad situation. A pestilence has been visited upon the land of cotton. 

No one knows better than you gentlemen who are working so hard to correct 
these inequities, that a large part of the responsibility for this deplorable situa- 
tion lies directly with many of those who have accepted positions of high respon- 
sibility, but who have failed miserably to provide adequate leadership in behalf of 
the farm people. Lack of leadershp both in and out of Government office has 
resulted in the negligence of, indifference toward, and the downright immoral 
discrimination against our farm people. 

Gentlemen, inequity is the story—inequity in acreage allotments and inequity in 
prices. A farmer with an allotment of only 40 percent of normal and a price 
which is only 70 percent of what is considered fair is in the same position as 
would confront labor if the minimum wage were cut by 30 percent end because 
of a surplus of labor the individual worker were paid for only 16 hours per week 
instead of 40, and all the while costs of living were rising by the day. 

For our cotton farmers, an equitable solution must begin with fair and 
equitable allotments. Allotments which will give each and every farmer, re- 
gardless of political affiliation, geographical location, or economic status, his 
fair historical share of the Nation’s cotton acreage. The next step must begin 
with fair parity prices to the farmer on his equitable share of the Nation’s 
cotton consumption. The execution of measures which will accomplish this are 
extremely necessary for the 1958 crop if our farmers are to regain faith and 
confidence in their Government. Anything short of this fair and equal treat- 
ment of the farmer will always breed the contempt, distrust, and overall dis- 
satisfaction of the USDA farm program which now exists throughout the land. 

All of our farmers are strongly in favor of free enterprise and the competitive 
system, providing it applies to everyone alike. But our Government must 
realize, as Our farmers do, that agriculture cannot ‘be forced to root hog or die 
when farmers must compete with protective tariffs, all kinds of subsidies to 
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almost every industry, minimum-wage laws that apply only to nonfarm labor, 
and the Government-sanetioned bargaining power of organized labor making the 
maximum use of collective bargaining. Farmers demand no special favors, but 
they do expect all segments of our economy, including agriculture, to at least 
have a chance to make a fair living. This is not now the case. , 

What our full-time professional farmers want is a program which will let 
the farmers farm, and give them a chance to earn a fair living with fair prices. 
This workable plan can be accomplished with dispatch for cotton by a proposal 
which has been before the Congress for some time awaiting approval. As 
desired farm commodities would be allowed to seek their own supply and de- 
mand competitive market levels, with the Government making direct payments 
to the farmer on the difference between spot prices and fair parity, on his fair 
share of his commodity used domestically. In addition to guaranteeing farmers 
parity prices on production used domestically this plan would enable them to 
produce with freedom again to regain world markets, while costing the taxpayers 
less than the present farm program. 

Such a workable plan would not only serve the best interest of the country 
by discontinuing the corrupting and degrading practice of doling out something 
for nothing soil-bank “hush money” payments but would also serve the farmers 
by partially doing for them what already has been done for the urban popula- 
tion through minimum-wage laws and collective bargaining, under which in 
America the world’s greatest private industrial empire has been built and is 
eontinuing to thrive. 

In Alabama this year, because of below-parity prices, confiscatory allotments, 
and the farmers’ impossible economic situation, more than 500,000 acres have 
been signed up for the soil bank. This means that the demand for the farm 
labor supplied by more than 25,000 rural families will disappear, and they will 
be forced off the farms, into the cities, or on the relief rolls. Gentlemen, you 
have provided hundreds of millions of dollars for soil-bank payments but you 
have not provided one red cent for the people whose chief income is the sale 
of their labor through their crops. 

These are the forgotten people of our time, these people who produce the 
food and fiber of this great Nation by the sweat of their brows. These are the 
people who have been neglected, ignored, and discriminated against the most 
by the lack of fair and equitable farm legislation. For years they have been 
forced to work for a fraction of the wages which their skill, responsibility, and 
energy would command in industry. 

Now our country is on the brink of depression because the purchasing power 
of our farm labor over the years has been reduced to nearly. nothing by low 
farm prices and increased living costs. Gentlemen, I submit to you that unless 
the purchasing power of our farm people is restored to normal with the utmost 
dispatch, then inevitably we must prepare to. suffer another overall depression 
which will reach into every home in America. Only if we ignore the lessons 
which history has taught us will we have to suffer the consequences which 
followed the farm panic of 1929-30. 

Gentlemen, in closing let me thank you for your kind indulgence and say 
that we farmers are glad that industrial workers and corporate owners are mak- 
ing more so that they can buy more of what we grow—we only wish that we were 
making more so that we could purchase more of what they produce. 

And again, I say, let the farmers farm, and let them have a chance to make 
a fair living, and get a fair price for their farm labor. Restore the purchasing 
power of the farmer and avoid another depression. 


Mr. Mavrprn. In Alabama this year, because of the low parity 
prices, confiscatory allotments, and the farmer’s impossible economic 
situation, more than 500,000 acres have been signed up for the soil 
bank, which is the highest percentage of participation of any State in 
the Nation. 

This means that. the demand for the farm labor supplied by more 
than 25,000 farm families will be gone. These people are going to be 
forced into the cities, or on relief rolls, or to rural slums. 

You have provided—we have provided to date—hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for the landlord through the soil-bank program, .but 
you have not provided even 1 red cent for the people whose chief 
income is the sale of their labor through their crops. These are the 
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forgotten people of our time, these are the people who produce the 
food and fiber for this great Nation by the sweat of their brow. These 
are the people who have been neglected. 

These are the people who have been discriminated against the most 
by the lack of fair and equitable farm legislation. For years they 
have been forced to work for a fraction of the wages which their skill, 
their responsibility, and their energy would command in industry. 

Now our country is on the brink of a depression because the pur- 
chasing power of our farm labor over the years has been reduced to 
nearly nothing by low farm prices and increased living costs. 

Senator, I submit to you that unless the purchasing power of the 
farm people is restored to normal, with the utmost dispatch, inevi- 
tably we must prepare to suffer another overall depression which will 
ultimately reach into every home in the country. 

Only if we ignore the lesson history has taught will we have to suf- 
fer the consequences that followed the farm panic of 1929 and 1930. 

Senator, in closing I would like to bring out this thought. I want 
to thank you for your indulgence and say that we farmers are glad 
that industrial workers and corporate owners are making more so they 
can buy more of what we grow. We only wish that we, as farmers, 
were making more so we could purchase more of what they produce. 

I say, let the farmers farm and let them have a chance to make a 
fair living and get a fair price for their farming. Please restore the 
purchasing power of the farmer and avoid another depression. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hinu. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Odom, the executive 
secretary to Senator Sparkman, who would like to make a short 
statement. 

Mr. Lewis Opom (executive secretary to Senator Sparkman). Mr. 
Chairman, I just wanted to reassure you of Senator Sparkman’s in- 
terest and to point out again Senator Sparkman’s regret that he was 
unable to be here this morning. 

As chairman of the Housing Subcommittee, which had a hearing 
set, he tried, but could not get away. It was just absolutely impos- 
sible. 

Senator Eititenper. I know. I know how busy he is. 

Mr. Gucurist. I would like to point out for the record that Sena- 
tor Sparkman spent a great portion of his time yesterday, along with 
Senator Hill, and the rest of the members, with the delegation and 
treated us, you might say, like kings, and we certainly appreciated it. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I just want to express my thanks, 
and the thanks of this whole delegation of Alabama, the committee 
on legislature, and everyone here, for your great kindness, your gen- 
erosity, and your patience here this morning. 

You are mighty good to us and you study these matters so carefully 
and so thoroughly, and we know where your heart is in this matter, 
and that you are going to do the very best you can as chairman of this 
committee, as you have always done in the past. We are grateful. 

Senator E:tenpver. Is there ayone else present to be heard? 

I wish to thank you gentlemen, and I hope we can do something 
for you. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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STATEMENT Firvep sy H. S. (Casey) Assort, AVONDALE, ARIz. 


The farm program, which has been so widely publicized as being a failure, can 
only be placed in that category because of the maladministration of the same, and 
failure to apply commonsense to the solution of the problem. The following 
points are of the utmost importance, and should be considered in the making up 
of any farm program: 

1. Food and the production thereof make up the most important factor in our 
economy. Without it, no one could live, and we would cease to exist as a people 
and as a nation. 

2. Because of the very nature of the farmer’s business, he cannot make or 
control the market for his production. He is necessarily at the mercy of the 
market, and is forced to sell in a buyer’s market while he buys that which he 
uses in a seller’s market. Because of his inability to control his price structure 
and therefore his income, and because of the number of persons involved, it is the 
duty of the Government, if they intend for him to partake of the benefits of our 
economy, to plan not only his operation based on the needs of the country and 
for export, but at the same time to put a floor under his price structure so that 
he will not be constantly the victim of the market. The farmer should not be 
required to subsidize the balance of this population with cheap food. His should 
be a position of equality of income. 

3. Because of the importance of food, its production should not be permitted to 
slip into a few hands in the form of corporate structures, nor should it be 
subject to the tight formations which exist in industry. The farmers should 
never be forced to organize militantly in an attempt to create a price structure 
for their products by withholding food from the people of America. That will 
happen if the corporate structures or vertical integration, as proposed by certain 
elements in the Department of Agriculture, were permitted to take place. The 
family-sized farm is the heart of the farm industrial picture and is so important 
to this Nation that its structure must be maintained. 

The redemption of the farm program can be accomplished as follows: 

1. The existing surplus must be recognized as a permanent reserve as to 
amount, and shall be maintained by selling at one end as deterioration is threat- 
ened and replacing at the other end. In these perilous days, the maintaining of a 
scattered surplus of food and fiber to suffice us for a year is not out of line, if our 
people are to be protected. 

2. The allocation plan in the six basic crops should be in force constantly and 
not on and off as it has been for the past 24 years. Allocations should be tied 
to the land and should not be permitted to be moved from farm to farm or from 
farm to lease or from lease to lease. If disaster strikes, such as a flood-out or 
Government purchase, or what have you, then and only then should the movement 
of allocation be permitted. The rule of reason shall apply in each case. 

3. Price support should be based on 90 percent of parity and loans should be 
made under this program at 70 percent of parity, with a price adjustment 
payment of the difference between 70 percent and 90 percent out of the Federal 
Treasury to be paid to individuals or corporations with a limit on the amount 
which any person or corporation can receive of $25,000. A multiplicity of 
corporations of one ownership shall not be permitted. 

4. The base acreage as set up should«be completely subject to Government 
control in the two following categories: (1) allocation of land to be farmed in 
any one year, and (2) the layout land or portion of the base which cannot be 
farmed to the specific crop allocted shall be rented by the Government at a 
reasonable rent, taking into consideration the economy of the area where the 
farm is located, and the possible profit which might accrue from the operation 
of that land in crops other than the allocated crop. This land shall be com- 
pletely out of production and only its fallowness shall be maintained by the 
farmer under the program. It shall be considered as a national reserve for 
either expansion of allocations from year to year or for reserve for future 
generations. 

5. If new land be brought in, it shall be given a minimum base in any of the 
6 basic crops of 5 percent a year until the maximum base of the State has been 
achieved. 

6. The soil bank and the reserve program as such shall both be abandoned 
and no future appropriations made by the Congress to support them. 

7. All land which is rented by the Government shall be land which was farmed 
the previous year in the crop for which the allocation is made, and shall be of 
equal productive value with the land to be farmed in the ensuing crop. 
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8. The penalty for overplanting shall be raised to 75 percent of the support 
price under existing regulations, and shall be immediately effective. 

9. Redemption of products under loan shall require that the farmer repay 
loan, interest, and Storage before receiving title to his mortgaged property. 

10. Public Law 480 Shall be extended from year to year to provide leeway for 
disposal of excess Surplus and newly acquired Surplus, and to enable the proper 
authorities to use food in the various foreign undertakings. 

11. Always before us should be the axiom that as food won the war, food 
can also be the main instrument in Winning the peace. This tremendous weapon 
should never be dissipated or lost sight of; only with it, can we Teach the 
hungry masses of the world. 


x 





